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THE PEACE TREATY!" 


IGNED at Paris, will it hold? 
Not unless each one of us 

Sign it in our hearts to keep 

Holy and inviolate. 

Peace on earth! O long foretold, 
Yearned for, prayed for! Can it be? 
~Can our Age of Iron leap 

To the Age of Gold? 


Can we shed the weary weight 
Of this dark old selfishness, 
Hampering the soul that springs? 
Not unless adventurous 

~ Love, the only lord of fate, 
Love, the only victory, 
Weave us wings 
That shall storm the sunrise gate. 
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BOSTON, JULY 3, 1919 


The New Autocrats 


convention of the American Federation of 

Labor the merchants and hotel-keepers mis- 

took the delegates for millionaires is an item 
for the attention of others than the jokesmiths. 
We have no particular objection to the display of 
diamonds by the “representatives of .the laboring 
masses,” as they called themselves. That is a vul- 
garity which any one can exhibit who desires, and 
who has the money. What is sinister in the present 
situation is the indisputable fact that labor is tak- 
ing on the arrogant dictating air which character- 
ized the capitalist when he alone wore the spark- 
ling stones. The capitalist cannot consistently ob- 
ject to the arrogance which he so effectively ex- 
hibited and taught to the laborer in pre-war days. 
If the former “grabbed while the grabbing was 
good,” he must not whine if the latter does exactly 
the same. But the public, which long suffered from 
the older type of autocrat and likes the new even 
less, is entitled to make a loud protest. Indica- 
tions are that the people will do more than merely 
voice their disapproval. Too long by far has the 
middle class assumed its helplessness in times of 
strikes. Winnipeg has recently shown what to do in 
the event of a walkout of wage-workers. For a brief 
time the strike committee ruled the city. Then 
when water, milk, ice, and bread became scarce, the 
middle class, the bowrgeoisie, if you wish, decided 
that something should be done, and immediately did 
it. A volunteer army of hustlers began making de- 
liveries of the necessities of life. Golfing, automo- 
biling, and other pursuits of leisure hours gave way 
to sterner duties, but the volunteers stuck to it and 
called the strikers’ bluff. To be sure, the fact that 
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law-enforcing in Canada is a more serious business 
than it is here helped a great deal. The strikers 
knew that the mounted police were absolutely fear- 
The event, 
however, stands out as indicating what the “long- 
suffering public” can do when it abandons maudlin 
self-pity and rises to overthrow the new autocrats. 
Somehow those volunteer milk- and ice-wagon 
drivers remind us of the Boston Tea-party. 


Compliments from the Literary Digest 


HE Literary Digest has several times lately 

paid THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER the compliment 
of reproducing in its columns lengthy quotations 
from this journal. Last week’s Digest gave Uni- 
tarianism and its weekly paper another compli- 
ment, unintentional, and evidently through ignor- 
ance of the facts. We accept the compliment just 
the same, however. After quoting the arguments 
of the Congregationalist against the Community 
Church, the religious editor writes, “Less opposi- 
tion appears in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER (Boston), 
which formerly functioned as the spokesman of the 
Unitarian Church. It prefers to be regarded now 
as a journal of liberal Christianity, going not so 
far as Dr. Holmes in casting off the terms which 
signify alliance with the historic church.” Then 
is reproduced the entire fifth editorial of our issue 
of June 12. Now THE REGISTER is increasingly 
“functioning as the spokesman of the Unitarian 
Church.” If the hundreds of letters which pour 
into our office mean anything; if the Congregation- 
alist of April 24 was not mistaken when it referred 
to this journal as the Unitarians’ “representative 
paper, which has stood for liberal Christianity since 
its foundation in 1821”; if, finally, the official state- 
ment of this year’s record-breaking Boston meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association, that “our 
representative paper, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER,” 
ought to be “in every Unitarian home,” is not a 
fabled myth,—then this religious weekly is more 
than ever the spokesman of the Unitarian Church. 
The Digest simply doesn’t recognize the new spirit 
of Unitarianism as it is faithfully reflected in THE 
REGISTER. You see, “the spokesman. of the Uni- 
tarian Church” nowadays must be a virile, progres- 
sive “journal of liberal Christianity.” 


John Haynes Holmes and The Register - 


R. HOLMES may have left the Unitarian fold 

for good and all. Some Unitarians say they 
hope he has, and others say he was never more Uni- 
tarian than he is now. He can speak for himself 
and has promised to do so in an early number of 
this paper, which, true to its heritage, holds its 
columns open to both sides of the truth. But THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER has not left Unitarianism. Dr. 
Holmes may not require members of his church to — 
be Christians nor even to believe in God. This 
journal, however, like most Unitarians, acknowl- 
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edges the leadership of Jesus and believes in Al ih re 


mighty God. 
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M4 Living God is still, and will be increasingly as it 
arouses itself, the greatest | power for working good 
on this planet. It is far greater than Dr. Holmes’s 
: Bthnesh, far greater than Unitarianism or any other 
part of itself. It is God’s own right hand. 


The Renaissance of Channing’s Faith 


gree Digest might have said truthfully that Tue 
REGISTER is spokesman not merely for the Uni- 
tarian Church. It is becoming increasingly the 
well-thumbed paper of many liberal Christians 
nominally connected with other religious fellow- 
ships. And Unitarianism during the war, and es- 
' pecially since the war, has progressed by prodigious 
strides outside its own normal habitat. It weath- 
ered the war best of all beliefs, because it is the 
most democratic in spirit, acknowledging the au- 
thority of neither autocratic bishop nor infallible 
book, but leaving entirely to the conscience of man 
the authority and responsibility of interpreting 
God’s will. Ministers in many of the churches de- 
nominated “orthodox” are preaching Unitarianism 


: 
: 


openly, calling it the fundamentals of religion as. 


revealed by the war, and the people of the churches 
ask for more of it. Vir ‘ile men find in it soul satis- 
faction. The facts are evident that “liberal” 
churches are catching the zealous spirit of the 
“evangelicals,” while the latter are yearning for 
the sane and spiritual Christian reasoning of Chan- 
ning, who just a century ago this year set forth 
the elements of what his critics called “Unitarian- 
ism,” but which he preferred to term “liberal 
Christianity.” THE REGISTER accepts the double 
task of serving both these groups by trying to make 
liberal people more religious and religious people 
more liberal. We suspect the Digest of being on 
the same job. 


Democratic Church Management 


ANY CHURCHES which claim democracy in 
religion are far from democratic in spirit and 
organization. They are run by a small group in 
the church. With the new spirit of larger 
sharing in responsibility and direction there 
will come willingness to enlarge the numbers 
of those who have a part in affairs. A 
speaker at the Religious Education Convention 
said: ‘The chief obstacle is unwillingness to place 
more faith in new and younger laymen. Church 
business and church management inevitably tend 
to get into the hands of a few who think that they 
and they alone can do things. . . . We need to trust 
_ the laymen as they come along, if we are to keep up 
with the times and get accomplished the things 
_ that need to be done.” The organization of the 
_ Unitarian Laymen’s League is a movement in this 
_ direction. It will bring wider participation, not 
‘ only in the affairs of the denomination, but in 
age _ the activities of individual churches, many of which 
bis ure not aware how much they illustrate the way of 
i Colne ates which their teachings aeoenn. 
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Generous Giving 


if a WAR BROADENED our ideas as to giving 

to idealistic objects. Large gifts to the Red 
Cross, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
the Salvation Army have prepared us to turn to 
now and retrieve our former picayune customs in 
church-giving. We taught our children in the kin- 
dergartens of our churches to sing at collection- 
time, “Hear the pennies dropping,” and if they had 
been in church when the ushers passed the plates, 
they would have. Now, however, better times for 
shabby Mother Church have come. In the Meth- 
odist Centenary Campaign, individual churches 
Central Church, 
Detroit, alone gave $517,000, and Christ Church, 
Pittsburgh, and First Church, Germantown, gave 
each a quarter of a million. If the people of these 
three churches gave a million dollars for the na- 
tional work of Methodism, besides their regular 
subscriptions for church maintenance, there are 
some churches we know of that ought to wake up 


‘and loosen up. 


The Passing of Agnosticism 


OW SELDOM WE HAVE HEARD of agnos- 

ticism of late! The fashion has changed, and 
it is no longer a sign of intellectual emancipation 
and progressiveness to put a reverent face on doubt 
and uncertainty and count them the only valid 
religion. What men do not know does not com- 
mend them in these times. The thing about agnos- 
ticism that was sure to make it thin out in time 
was that, although it was candid and partly justi- 
fiable, it yet had a cowardly cadence. The air of 
adventure will condone for much in faith which 
will not stand examination. Faith does assert; and 
assertiveness wins nowadays. The exigencies of 
the hour demand not the men who are at a loss 
what to say and boast of it, but the men who do 
know what to say, and say that. Not more interro- 
gation is needed, but more affirmation. The world 
has turned from languid contemplation to vigorous 
action, from the indolence of the “superior” person 
to the definite, purposeful action of the man of 
faith. 


Madame Breshkovsky, the Little Grandmother 
of the Russian Revolution, sailed from New York 
on her return voyage to Russia, June 28. She will 
spend some time in Paris. She has journeyed 
pretty widely in this country, addressing many 
audiences to advance the cause of education for 
Russian children made orphans during the war. 


The Federal Suffrage Amendment will probably 
be ratified by the required number of States in 
much the same fashion that prohibition was. The 
opponents were hoping that the action of Massa- 
chusetts would be negative, but the vote of the 
Senate was 34 to 5 and of the House 185 to 47. 
Texas has also ratified, making nine States, one- 
fourth of the necessary number. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


A FTER A PERIOD of delay and doubt, one of the 


great events of history was duly recorded at 

Versailles last Saturday, when the treaty of 
peace was signed by the Allied and associated powers 
and by Germany. Tt was signed on June 28, 1919, in 
the Hall of Mirrors, where on January 18, 1871, Wil- 
helm I. was crowned German Emperor after the defeat 
of France in the Franco-Prussian War. Something of 
the amazing change in the affairs of Germany and of 
the world is suggested by the fact that while the Ger- 
man delegates were appending their signatures to the 
instrument that recorded the complete defeat of Ger- 
many and the political principles for which she has 
stood, Wilhelm II., the grandson of the emperor who 
had assumed the imperial dignity at Versailles, was 
an interned fugitive at Amerongen, in Holland, and 
his son and heir apparent was also an interned fugi- 
tive on the little Dutch island of Wieringen. Thus 
passed the house of Hohenzollern from the stage of 
the world’s events—in all respects except the trial of 
the former emperor-king and the former crown prince 
for their personal responsibility in bringing down upon 


civilization the most appalling catastrophe in its . 


annals. 


Disorders in Germany 
Menace the Republic 

While the German delegates were recording the 
crushing of German imperialism’ at Versailles, surface- 
events in Germany were pointing to grave difficulties 
for the republic at the beginning of its new and re- 
stricted national life. The extreme radical forces, 
finding their opportunity in the final humiliation of 
the reorganized state, were redoubling their attacks 
upon the existing order in a determined attempt to 
overturn it. The government at Weimar, with the 
strong support of the National Assembly, was demon- 
strating its purpose to oppose force with force. Re- 
ports from Germany at the beginning of the week in- 
dicated that Hamburg was in the hands of the Sparta- 
cans, and it appeared that a condition closely ap- 
proaching complete anarchy prevailed in Berlin, with 
outbreaks of mob-violence that recalled the methods 
of Communism. 


World’s Profound Hope 
for Permanent Peace 

In the Allied and associated countries the signing 
of the treaty of peace was made the occasion for 
earnest expressions of the desire of the race for the 
perpetuation of peace on the basis of that instrument. 
Comments by statesmen and the press of all the great 
countries opposed to Germany indicated a united pur- 
pose to hold the German people to a strict performance 
of all the conditions contained in the agreement. 
Despite the protests of Weimar against the treaty as 
a “peace of violence,” the ‘sentiment of all Allied and 
associated peoples at the beginning of the new era re- 
flected the unanimous conviction that the treaty was 
as just in its provisions as it was possible to make it, 
and that the Germans, after the first flush of their 
chagrin, would realize. that it is to their own best 
interests to earn reinstatement in the society of nations 
by a faithful observance of the terms which they have 
definitively accepted. 
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Foundation to Encourage 
Musical Art in America ; 

A significant event of the week was the announce- 
ment that Augustus D. Juillard of New York, a 
wealthy real estate dealer and a lover of music, had 
left more than $5,000,000 in his will for the creation 
of agreat musical foundation to encourage musical 
education and musical art in America. It is under- 
stood that the work provided for by Mr. Juillard will 
be carried on in some connection with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, with which he had been identified 
and in the artistic phase of whose activities he had 
taken a close interest for many years. Those who 
believe that the great forces that have built up Ameri- 
can civilization on a virgin continent in scarcely more 
than two centuries contain a message in music to the 
world, see in Mr, Juillard’s Foundation a promise for 
the development of latent talent and the creation of 
American musical traditions commensurate with our 
achievements in other forms of creative art. It was a 
happy and a significant coincidence that the announce- 
ment of this munificent benefaction came at the mo- 
ment when the world was closing the door to the past 
and opening it to the future by the signing of the 
“second treaty of Versailles.” 


British Labor Adopts 
Principle of “Direct Action” / 

In sharp contrast with the conservative attitude of 
the American Federation of Labor, as revealed by its 
refusal to vote for a general strike in support of the 
demand for a new trial for Thomas J. Mooney, the 
British Labor party at the end of last week adopted 
the principle of “direct action” in a political dispute. 
The dispute concerns the question of British policy in 
Russia. The Labor party has repeatedly voiced a de- 
mand that the British Government forthwith withdraw 
its forces from Russia and permit the Russian people 
to solve their internal problems without intervention 
from foreign sources. In support of these demands, 
the British Labor party, by a majority close to a mil- 
lion votes, last Friday decided to strike, if necessary, 
in order to enforce the principle of non-intervention in 
Russian affairs. 


French and Italian 
Labor Against Intervention 

Significant as is the attitude assumed by the British 
Labor party on the question of Allied policy in Russia, 
it is doubly important when it is taken in conjunction 
with the movement for great labor demonstrations in 
France and Italy on July 20 and 21 in support of the 
demand that the Allies cease their interference in the 
internal affairs of the Soviet republic. It would be a 
grave error to assume that these declarations of pur- 
pose in either Great Britain, France, or Italy are “red” 
in their origin or purpose. They are rather the expres- 
sions of the sentiments of the conservative bodies of 
workingmen in all three countries. To these declara- 
tions in the industrial countries in Europe is added the 
demand of the American Federation of Labor for a 
similar “hands-off” policy on the part of the United 
States, although the American organization neither 
declared itself for the principle of “direct action” by 
means of a strike nor did it commit itself in favor of 
the recognition of the Soviet government at Moscow. 


Allies Look to Kolchak 
to Solve Russian Problem 


Meanwhile the Allied governments are looking to 


Admiral Kolchak and the All-Russian government at. 
Omsk to restore order in Russia. 
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And the indications 3 
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are that Kolchak will receive the moral and material 
aid necessary for the prosecution of his campaign, 
which of late has been showing signs of weakness. 

S. T. 


Brevities 


; Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, the Editor of Tu Curts- 
TIAN Recister, arrived at Boulogne, France, June 22, 
and spent the following ten days in Paris. 


A copy of the “Almanach de Gotha” offered at a side- 
walk book-counter on Cornhill for five cents is another 
straw showing the way the world wind blows. 


The editor of our Pleasantries column says that hard- 
working humor-makers are coming into their own now 
that Dartmouth College has given Irvin 8. Cobb the 
Doctorate of Letters. 


Katharine Lee Bates, who has written for this 
number of Tun Reaistrer the inspiring stanzas on the 
peace treaty, is Professor of English Literature at 
Wellesley College and universally known as the author 
of our favorite national hymn, “America, the Beauti- 
ful.” 


The posse of lynchers in one of the latest of these 
atrocities included several hundred members of the 
Negro victim’s own race. The Governor of the State 
was petitioned in ample time for him to intervene, 
but declared himself “utterly powerless.” It would 
slander Russia to call Mississippi lynchers Bolshevists. 


We do not wonder that the Literary Digest didn’t 
recognize the new Unitarian spirit, for we hardly 
recognized ourselves a month ago when Tremont 
Temple bulged to hold our laymen, on fire with new 
zeal for liberal truth. And, by the way, Tu Recister 
was not exactly disavowed by Unitarians at that meet- 
ing either! 


One of the miscalculations of the British in the 
manipulation of the details of the treaty was the recog- 
nition of Arabia as a sovereign and independent na- 
tion while Egypt was still left dependent upon Britain. 
The protesting Egyptians quite justly point out that 
Egypt has been learning civilization from the British 
themselves for some years now, while the Arabians are 
still desert nomads. 


| LETTERS tm EDITOR 


The Importance of Worship 


To the Editor of Tam CuristiAN Recisrer :— 
I was hoeing in my cornfield this morning,—it is 
7 a promising field, the long rows of young corn standing 
in graceful beauty,—and I was speculating on the 
probable yield of grain at harvest time. There came 
to my mind the saying of Jesus, “First the blade, then 
; the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
a Soon I found myself thinking about the Laymen’s 
_ League. Here, too, is a field of our planting, which 
_ stands full of promise, and to which much thought 
_ and care have been given. What shall the harvest 
be? And what is the harvest desired? What spiritual 
increase is to be expected from this planting? 
- 
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The ultimate end and aim of all religious enterprise 
is the religious development and full fruition of the 
human soul. The highest service that our churches 
can render is to bring their congregations together at 
stated times, to lead them in worship and to present ° 
to their minds and souls the thought of God, who has 
filled the universe so full of himself that no spot or 
space is without a witness of his presence; who is, too, 
our Father, “in whom we live and move and have our 
being.” This to my mind is the harvest desired, the 
ultimate end to which this new enterprise should 
aspire. As to the means by which this end maybe 
attained we should, first of all, loyally support our 
church by attendance on its services, by interest in its 
activities, and by generous contribution to its treasury. 
We should also seek in every possible way to increase 
its influence and extend its message to others. 

One of the lessons of the war, which we much need, 
is to broaden our sympathies and to put off any ex- 
clusiveness in our church activities. It is no longer 
enough for us to open our churches one hour in the 
week for those who may be disposed to attend. We 
must carry our message to a wider circle and open our 
church doors to a larger congregation. This can be 
done in various ways—by following the suggestion of 
the Council and making a neighborhood canvass, or 
by a systematic survey of the parish, as was recently 
done in Marlboro, Mass. A monthly calendar of church 
notices, distributed with a pastoral letter of invitation, 
would be found useful. These are all proper means to 
engage the attention and interest of the people outside 
our churches whose attendance and interest we desire. 
A Paragraph Pulpit on the church lawn is a means 
of conveying a religious message from the church to 
the man on the street. We are clearly called in these 
days to minister as well as to be ministered unto. 

Another lesson which the war has brought home to 
us is co-operation—the spirit of working and serving 
together. This applies to our churches as well as to 
us individually. Let us, in larger measure, co-operate 
with the churches of our communion, extending the 
work and influence of our conferences, and supporting 
as a religious duty our missionary activity in the 
American Unitarian Association, not merely by giving 
it our contribution of a few dollars, but by informing 
ourselves how our money, thus given, is expended. We 
ought also, by acquaintance with the officers and di- 
rectors of our national bodies, ‘to learn more of the 
method and spirit by which our missionary work, 
through them, is done. A subscription to Tun Curis- 
TIAN Rucister will inform us of much that occurs in 
our church life, help to develop among us a denom- 
inational consciousness, and also give us each week 
a spiritual uplift and inspiration. 

Our Unitarian women have acquired a long lead 
over us by the splendid work of The Alliance. In 
this well-organized body, twenty-two thousand Uni- 
tarian women are banded together for the upbuilding 
of our Unitarian churches and the propagation of our 
gospel. They are a tower of strength in their churches. 
In these branch Alliances has been created and fostered 
what its members are pleased to call the Alliance 
spirit, which means unselfish devotion to a common 
cause and a generous interest in each other’s welfare. 
May their example inspire in us a more active service 
and personal devotion to the object of this League: 
“To promote the worship of God and the love and 
service of mankind in the spirit of Jesus.” 


Joun H. Epwarps. 
LANCASTER, MASs., 
June 18, 1919. 
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A Substitute for Drinking Spirits 


To the Editor of Tum CuristiaAN REGISTER :— 


Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, president of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, certainly uttered some timely sen- 
timents when he said in his annual address that the 
constructive work for temperance had just begun. Not 
only is there the vast work of education yet to he 
done, and the devising of substitutes for the saloon, 
but is there not a great challenge to the church to 
furnish not merely a ‘substitute for - the saloon, but, still 
more important, a substitute for drink? 

For, after all, is not the drinking of spirits an indi- 
cation of spiritual poverty? Life from spirits is really 
a fraudulent imitation of the spiritual life. Isn’t it 
our business, through the church, to offer such wealth 
of resources as will make the cup relatively unat- 
tractive? Emerson P. Harris. 


Monrcuarr, N.J., 
June 21, 1919. 


Mixed Marriages 


To the Editor of Tar CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


Ought members of the “colored” race and members 
of the white race be allowed to intermarry? Do 
such marriages turn out well, for the community or 
for the contracting parties? 

There is no essential ethical reason against such a 
union, if the two persons love each other and comply 
with the usual legal requirements. Further, there is 
no sound. ethnical or anthropological reason against 
such a union, although the existence of important 
racial barriers has been vigorously affirmed by casual 
observers. It has been declared repeatedly that Eura- 
sians and Mestizos always fall below, in character and 
efficiency, the stocks from which they have been drawn; 
but this assertion needs modification. Such mixtures 
often show degeneracy, not because of their racial 
heredity, but because they are rarely given a favorable 
unprejudiced environment. They are scorned by the 
superior or more dominant of the two races, and they 
sink under this continuous unrelenting disfavor. More- 
over, there are many cases on record where Eurasians 
and other persons of mixed blood, having been given 
favorable, equitable conditions, have developed into 
creditable and admirable human,beings. The old adage 
holds true, for human beings and for animals: “Give 
a dog a bad name and you may as well kill him.” That 
is the key to the much-debated problem of Eurasianism. 

The marriage of two persons like that of a Negro 
man and a white woman is not morally wrong or 
racially reprehensible, but it is so extremely unwise 
socially that it is to be regretted and discouraged. 
If married, the two persons will be looked upon with 
distrust and disfavor by members of the opposite races. 
They will be condemned to a lamentable isolation. In 
all such cases, not only is the Negro husband alienated 
from his newly gained white relatives, but the white 
wife is rejected by the colored group. Wise leaders 
of the Negro race in this country know this perfectly 
well and oppose such unions earnestly. Booker Wash- 
ington often spoke and wrote against them. When 
the Negro pugilist Jack Johnson married a white 
woman his notoriety gave wide publicity to his act. 
He was condemned for it by practically all the edu- 
cated and cultivated colored people of the nation. And 
let it here be said that there are thousands of “edu- 

cated and cultivated colored people” among the ten 
millions of that race in our land to-day. 
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This is the wise attitude of the great body of our 
Negro fellow-citizens, at this date, toward mixed mar- 
riages. But Bolshevism, open or disguised, and ideas 
put forth by the I. W. W. are being widely and rapidly 
spread through their ranks, by speeches and literature. 
What the attitude of this vicious cult would be, on such 
matters, can easily be surmised. By earning and sav- 
ing, millions of our colored people hold real estate and 
carry modest bank accounts and own Liberty bonds. 
In their case, as in that of their white neighbors, this 
honest rightful ownership of property is their bes 
safeguard against their entering upon violence and se- 
dition and any unwise breaking of sound laws, civil 
or social. Brapiey GILMAN. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Channing in New York 


To the Editor of Tur CuristTiIAN REeGIsTER :— 


In this year of anniversaries, I think our statements 
as to dates should be accurate. Mr. Greenman’s date 
for the preaching by Dr. Channing of the sermon in 
Baltimore installing Jared Sparks is not accurate. 
The date was not in October, 1819, but in May. We in 
All Souls, New York, have occasion to keep the date 
well in mind, as our society, the First Congregational 
in New York, was organized as a result of the preach- 
ing of two sermons by Dr. Channing,—the first on his 
way to Baltimore, at the house of William W. Russel, 
on April 19, 1819, the other on his way home from Bal- 
timore, he “readily assenting” to‘the request. Our so- 
ciety was organized on May 24, that year, and incor- 
porated on November 15 of the same year. _ The records 
show that Channing officiated on other occasions dur- 
ing 1819, and that Rev. John G. Palfrey also officiated 
and was duly thanked. 

Our society of course cherishes the name and mem- 
ory of Channing as the man whose preaching served as 
the incentive to the organizing of the oldest of the 
New York Unitarian churches. We are to celebrate, 
I trust with due ceremonies, our hundredth anniver- 
sary, not exactly on the date of our organization, but 
about the date, in the autumn, of the chartering of the 
society. But we do this knowing what the exact an- 
niversary date is. 

Very sincerely, 


Grorcr R. Brsvor. 
New York Srock ExcHANGE, 
June 7, 1919. 


A Personal Testimony 


To the Editor of Tum Curist1AN REGISTER :— 


Whatever may happen to Unitarian churches and the 
Unitarian denomination I want to give my testimony 
for the Unitarian faith and Unitarian people. I have 
found among them the noblest faith in God, the hap- 
piest faith in the future life, the most inspiring belief 
in the Bible, the worthiest conception of our humanity, — 
the most helpful fellowship with Christ, the most moral 
belief in salvation, the largest freedom for intelligence, 
character, and faith, the most inclusive fellowship of 
the Spirit with all, saints and all souls, the most 
spiritual conception of God’s kingdom, and the highest — 
reverence for truth. 

' These are my ten reasons for being a Unitarian. 

FREDERICK PRESTON. 


- 


Brooxtyn, N.Y. 7 _ 
June 14, 1919, . 
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_ Usitarian Church at Charleston, S.C. 


Fs An interesting historical sketch by the present occupant 
of the pulpit in this historic church 
j REV. CLIFTON MERRITT GRAY ~ 


“N THE EARLY DAYS of South Carolina the pro- 
-yistons in regard to religious toleration were re- 
markably broad. As it was expected that those 
who would plant themselves in the new colony would 
inevitably be of differing opinions concerning religious 
matters, it was provided that “any seven or more 
4 persons agreeing in any religion should constitute 
a profession to which they 
1 should give some name.” 
This freedom, however, 
i was allowed only under 
7 the following rules,—that 
| this profession should ac- 
knowledge :— 
; First, “that there is a 
God.” 
~ Second, “that it is law- 
ful and the duty of every 
man, being thereunto 
called, to bear witness to . 
the truth, and that every 
church or profession shall 
in these terms of commun- 
ion set down the eternal 
way whereby they witness 
a truth as in the presence 
of God, whether it be by 
laying hands on, or kiss- 
ing, the Bible... or by 
holding up the hand, or 
in any other sensible 
way. 00) 
- In the copy of these con- 
stitutions to be found in 
the Statutes of South Car- 
olina there appears the 
statement: :.:. the 
Church of England: 
which being the only true 
and orthodox, and na- 
tional religion of all the 
King’s dominions is also 
of Carolina, and therefore, 
it alone shall be allowed 
to receive public mainte- 
nance by grant of Parlia- 
ment.” But that the 
Church of England was the only “true religion” and that 
it alone should be subject to public maintenance was of 
course not to pass without a challenge, sooner or later. 
i For the times, however, these provisions for other 
faiths outside of establishment were broad and liberal, 
and the Proprietors could truthfully write in 1694 to 
Archdale, the Quaker governor of the colony, that 
_ Carolina was looked upon as a place of refuge and 
safe retreat from arbitrary government and the in- 
- conveniences of other places. Dissenters, therefore, 
seeking freedom of conscience, came to Carolina 
in considerable numbers and formed no small 
part of the earliest settlements. Charles Town 
-_-was settled in 1670, and between the years of 1680 
and 1690,—the date is uncertain,—the Independent 
Chureh was established, being apparently the sec- 
ond religious organization in the city, “admit- 
that the presence of an English Colony is prima 


October, 1901. 
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REY. CLIFTON MERRITT GRAY 


Rey. Mr. Gray has been the minister at Charleston since 
He was graduated from Meadville in 1898 
and from Haryard Divinity School the following year. 
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facie evidence of an English church.” Hugue- 
not, Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, Old and New 
England Congregationalists made up the “dissent- - 
ing” elements of this period, many of which united 
to form this body which was thereafter known vari- 
ously as the “Independent,” or “White Meetners,” or 
“The Circular Church.” The ministers of this Indepen- 
dent Church were drawn from both Congregational and 
Presbyterian sources, and while they were respected and 
protected by the congregation in their individual pref- 
erences in matters of ecclesiastical polity, they were 
expected to allow their congregation a like liberty. 

From the very beginning of this Independent Church 
its chief concern seems to 
have been to establish an 
organization “upon a 
broad dissenting bottom” 
which should be free as 
possible from all “foreign 
Shackles,” . . . to provide 
a constitution which is 
“to have no absolute in- 
variable form, but to act 
upon the freest and most 
liberal principles, as oc- 
casion may serve and edi- 
fication direct.” 

Before 1700 the Inde- 
pendent Church had three 
ministers, all of the Con- 
gregational order. The 
third of these, Rev. John 
Cotton (Harvard College, 
1675), was the son of the 
celebrated John Cotton of 
Boston. He was notable 
for his acquaintance with 
the Indian tongue, and for 
his revision of Eliot’s 
Indian Bible. He served 
the church but one year, 
dying of yellow fever in 
1699. The next two min- 
isters, covering a period 
of nearly twenty-five 
years, were Presbyterians. 
In 1724 the Rev. Nathan 
Bassett, a Congregational- 
ist and a graduate of Har- 
vard University, took 
charge of the church, and 
retained it until his death 
in 1738. In 1693 the 
Huguenot element had separated and formed its own 
organization, and in 1771 the more strenuous Presby- 
terian element withdrew and formed the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The rapid growth of the organization during the 
eighteenth century necessitated the erection of a second 
edifice, which was begun on Archdale Street in 1772 
under the leadership of Rev. William Tennant, the 
newly elected pastor, and was nearly completed at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. The British during 
their occupation of Charleston used it as a stable for 
horses.: At this time all dissenting churches were 
similarly desecrated by the English soldiery: On what 
is now the cemetery of this church the British had 
erected barracks and into the lane on the south they 
threw their empty bottles, so that to-day the popular 
name for this narrow thoroughfare is “Bottle Alley.” 
After the Revolution the building was completed, and 
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was dedicated in 1787. From this date until 1817 
the worshippers of both houses formed but one cor- 
porate body with two pastors, who preached the same 
sermon in both churches on the same Sunday. 

Rev. William Tennant must have been a some- 
what picturesque and interesting character. In the 
church at Freehold, N.J., under the middle aisle 
of which he is buried, there is a tablet erected 
to his memory, with a brief inscription, and on 
the right wall are the three pegs used by Mr. 
Tennant—one for his coat, the second for his hat, 
and the third for his wig—when in warm weather he 
became excited in preaching. He died in August, 
1777. McCrady in his “South Carolina in the Revo- 
lution” gives an extended account of Mr. Ten- 
nant’s successful efforts in behalf of disestablishment. 

Prior to the Revolution the law 
in South Carolina acknowledged 
but one society as a Christian 
church. Licenses for marriage 
were refused by the ordinary to 
any but the established clergy. 
Dissenters were taxed for the 
building and support of the 
Church of England. Other re- 
ligious societies could not hold 
estates nor sue for rights before 
the common law. “The Consti- 
tution of 1776, while it had dis- 
carded the King, had not meddled 
with the church.” But now the 
“White Meetners,” led by Mr. 
Tennant, began to clamor for dis- 
establishment. 

Mr. Tennant wrote a memorial 
on the subject which was scat- 
tered broadcast and was signed 
by several thousand persons in- 
cluding many Episcopalians, and 
in January, 1777, before the Gen- 
eral Assembly he most eloquently 
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Esq., of Raleigh, N.C., and Mrs. Gales was the daughter 
of Dr. Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, and 
an eminent English Unitarian preacher, who, after 
having suffered severe persecutions for his political 
and religious views, had fied from England and settled 
in Northumberland, Pennsylvania, in 1794. While Mr. 
Forster held a very high regard for his father-in-law, 
he was much concerned about his soul, because Mr. 
Gales was possessed with a dangerous error—the 
heresy of Unitarianism—which it was Mr. Forster’s 
call to eradicate. Better to equip himself for this 
task, he possessed himself with the books of leading 
Unitarian divines, including many from Dr. Priestley’s 
own library. The result, however, was quite unex- 
pected. “As I read,” to use Mr. Forster’s own words, 
“T felt the ground to tremble beneath my feet.” At 
the conclusion of his investiga- 

tion he became a convert to the 
-very faith he had set out to refute. 
If Mr. Forster’s declaration of 
belief contained a surprise for his 
congregation, his congregation 
had a surprise in store for their 
minister. Charleston, at this time, 
was one of the most important 
seaports in America. It was a 
great commercial centre. Ideas 
as well as commodities found 
their way into this busy metrop- 
olis. Great religious changes 
which had long been shaping in 
Europe and America were being 
felt in Charleston. Mr. Forster 
was not alone in his new-found 
convictions. The majority of his 
congregation shared his views and 
pledged him their support. The 
result was that the stricter Cal- 
vinistic element took the circular 
church and the Unitarians fell 
heirs to the Archdale Street edifice, 


pleaded that there should be no 
establishment of one religious de- 
nomination of Christians in pref- 
erence to another. “Yield,” he 
said, “to the mighty current of 


= 
UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
CHARLESTON, §8.C. 


This church is modelled after the chapel 
of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey. In 
the tower is a memorial to Dr. Samuel 
Gilman, author of ‘Fair Harvard,” and at 


which for some time was to bear 
the name of the Second Indepen- 
dent or Congregational Church. 
This formal separation took place 
in 1817. In 1819 Mr. Forster was 


American freedom and glory, and 
let your State be inferior to none 
on the wide continent in the 
liberality of the laws and in the 
happiness of its people.” Largely owing to his efforts 
these inequalities were done away by the State Con- 
stitution in 1778. 

In the spring of 1815 Rev. Anthony Forster came 
to Charleston as a temporary supply, owing to the ill 
health of one of the co-pastors, and thereby hangs a 
tale. Dr. Hollingshead, whose duties Mr. Forster had 
assumed, died, and Mr. Forster was invited to become 
his successor. The constitution of the church, how- 
ever, required its ministers, on their induction into 
office, to sign its creed and articles—which were sub- 
stantially the Westminster Confession. Having been 
born and reared in the atmosphere of Calvinism, in 
a region scarcely touched by the religious agitation 
that was then quickening the religious pulse of the 
world, Mr. Forster would at the beginning of his 
ministry have had no qualms about subscribing to 
these articles of faith. But recent experiences had 
caused such a change in his views that now he felt 
unable to make the desired subscription. 

Mr. Forster’s wife was the daughter of Joseph Gales, 


one time minister of the church. 


obliged to close his pastoral labors 
on account of ill health, and Dr. 
Samuel Gilman, who made the 
land journey from Cambridge, 
Mass., to Charleston in eleven days and nights, was 
unanimously elected pastor of the church. 

Dr. Gilman was born in Gloucester, Mass., in 1791. 
He graduated from Harvard College in 1811, and for 
some time after his graduation he was a member of 
the faculty. Dr. Gilman was a man of rare poetical 
feeling and literary ability. He had a luxuriant fancy, 
an excellent command of natural imagery, and great 
fluency of expression. As a pulpit orator he was 
affectionate and persuasive, commending the great 
lessons he taught by the shining, noble example of 
his private life. 

He made many worthy contributions to literature, 
but he is best known by his hymns. The “Union Ode” . 
composed for the Union party of South Carolina and 
sung July 4, 1831, stirred the nation, and “Fair Har- 
vard,” sung at the bi-centennial celebration of Har- 
vard College in 1836, endears his memory to his Alma 
Mater. Dr. Gilman’s ministry in Charleston lasted 
for nearly forty years and was eminently successful. 
He was the literary light of the city, the life and soul — 
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of the New England Society, chaplain of the famous 
_ Washington Light Infantry, a man universally loved 
and respected. Under Dr. Forster the Archdale con- 
gregation had separated from the mother church on 
Meeting Street in 1817. In 1819, with the coming of 
Dr. Gilman to its pastorate, the Unitarian issue was 
clearly defined and proclaimed, and it is therefore 
from this date that Unitarianism may be said to have 
its beginning in South Carolina. 

It was during Dr. Gilman’s brilliant ministry that 
the present beautiful Gothic edifice, a model of the 
_* chapel of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, was 
: erected on the ante-Revolutionary foundations and 
. walks of the old church in 1854. It is in the tower of 
this imposing structure that Harvard graduates sev- 
eral years ago erected a memorial to the author of 
; “Mair Harvard.” 

During the war between the States the church 
building was not seriously injured by the bombard- 
ment. But all the furnishings, including the organ, 
communion silver, and church records, were lost in 
the fire that destroyed Columbia, 8.C., during its 
occupation by General Sherman’s army. Of all the 
property of this church stored in Columbia only one 
article was saved. While the awful conflagration was 
in progress a member of the church who was a refugee 
in Columbia was accosted by a passing Union soldier, 
laden with booty, with the remark: “Say, old lady, 
you can have this!” Whereupon he threw toward her 
a piece of linen which proved to be the cover belonging 
to the communion table of the Unitarian church in 
Charleston. 

At the conclusion of the war the disturbed condi- 
tion of local affairs, the bitterness of feeling natural 
to those returning at the time to their devastated 
homes made the services of any Northern minister 
unwelcome and unprofitable. It was therefore to Eng- 
land the congregation turned for a leader, and through 
the correspondence of John Gibbon, Esq., then living 
in Paris, with the eminent Unitarian preacher and 
scholar, James Martineau, Rev. Thomas Hirst Smith 
was secured as minister. It was during Mr. Smith’s 
connection with the church that the “Prayer and Ser- 
vice Book” until recently in use in this church was 
compiled—a model of English Unitarian liturgy taken 
largely from the “Common Prayer for Christian Wor- 
ship” arranged by James Martineau. 

On August 31, 1886, occurred the memorable Charles- 
ton earthquake which came near completely destroy- 
ing the church building. Only a year previous a ter- 
rible cyclone had shattered its windows and damaged 
its ceiling. Rev. E. C. L. Brown, a Harvard graduate, 
was then its beloved pastor, and it was through his 
untiring efforts, and the generous help of the National 
Unitarian Conference, which was then in session at 

Saratoga, N.Y., that the building was restored. On 
7 August 17, 1911, the city was visited by a tropical 
storm of unusual severity, and again the church suf- 
fered. The roof was blown off, several windows de- 
stroyed, and the ceiling damaged. Again generous 
friends came to its aid, and the damages were repaired. 

The work of our fathers still stands. Bearing the 
_ sears of war, shaken by earthquake, battered by storms, 
but still set in its beautiful garden, its proud tower 

rises above the city, an old and faithful landmark. 
_ And next October from the north and the south, from 
_ the east and the west, the pilgrims of the faith which 
makes faithful will gather to join in the joyful cele- 
bration of one hundred years of Unitarianism in 
~ Charleston, | . 


' 
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Destiny 
. ANNA CHANDLER AYER 


Encompassed by night’s wondrous mystery 
Of vastness, and of planets manifold, 
We ponder, even as David did of old, 
Upon man’s life, and final destiny. 
Yea, what is man, and what the life of men? 
The futile flicker of a tiny spark, 
Twinkling a little moment in the dark, 
Then fading into nothingness again? 
Nay, in the light of years we make reply, 
Man has tamed Nature’s forces, and has wrought 
Great marvels through his wondrous power of thought, 
And good deeds through his love; he cannot die! 
For mind and soul alike proclaim him kin 
To Him who is, shall be, and e’er has been! 


The Present Is Ours 


The time challenges us to missionary effort 


LOUIS A. WALKER 


life now, and with a sense of the dim perspective 

of immortality, we yet know that our greatest 
work must be done in the present. We are aware of 
the value of time. Dollars squandered may be recov- 
ered, lost health regained, forfeited love won back 
again, but an hour lost is gone beyond recall or 
ransom. ° 

We are not a theological museum or an historical 
society. We treasure the lessons of the past, its mis- 
takes as well as its successful achievements. But we 
do not consider it our task to defend the past from 
criticism nor to perpetuate its errors under a mistaken 
reverence for antiquity as such. Nothing is good just 
because it is old. Much is true and useful although it 
is old. Some are always “looking backward”; their 
cervical vertebra being ossified in that position, they 
have to walk backward even when they would go for- 
ward, which is seldom. These are among us, but they 
are not of us. It is not of the genius of our faith to 
“attempt the future’s portal with the past’s blood- 
rusted key.” 

To-day is our day, because the times demand what 
we are pre-eminently fitted to furnish. This is a day 
of crumbling orthodoxies, and we stand forth with an 
undogmatie message which conserves all religious val- 
ues while it discards the galling harness of worn-out 
creeds. It is a day when the nations are being called 
to judgment, and we have a long-matured ethical gospel 
for their healing. It is a day of social dissolution; 
society is falling apart of its own weight while its 
medicine-men recite the incantations that once held 
men in awe. We hold in our hearts the cement of 
brotherly affection, and our laymen propose to rise 
up as one man and spread it over the widening seams 
which gape upon us from the walls of the house we 
live in. Others are proclaiming our gospel with strange 
accents and the people hear them gladly. We must 
give its native tongue voice far and near, if only to 
save our own souls alive and to help “redeem the time.” 


Shiite no IN THE CONSCIOUSNESS of eternal 


The May issue of La Riforma Italiana, the Italian 
journal of liberal religion published at Florence, Italy, 
has a translation of the article by Alice Stone Black- 
well on Mme. Breshkovsky from TH Curistran Rac: 
ISTER Of February 13. 
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The Proper Feeding of Children 


A valuable public service is rendered by those who instruct 
children and parents as to the relative nutritive 
value of common foods 


AMY WOODS 


Secretary League for Preventive Work, Boston, Mass. 


F CLEANLINESS IS NEXT to godliness, proper 
if nutrition is next to health. The scientific data of 

calories and proteins can be translated into com- 
mon-sense terms that every mother can understand,— 
e.g., milk and cereal, fruits and vegetables, yes, and 
dollars and cents, too. For the mother must buy the 
food and she wishes to know what will give her chil- 
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for Preventive Work. It has become so useful that 
at the end of the first year hospitals, dispensaries, the 
Visiting Nursing Association, the Associated Chari- 
ties, children’s societies, Mothers’ Aid, Overseers of 
the Poor, Red Cross, settlements, public schools, 
churches,—in all, nearly fifty public and private agen- 
cies,—have made use of the Bureau to advise families 
on how to keep healthy children well and how to build 
up those who are under weight because of improper 
or insufficient food. Sometimes, too, children or grown 
people dragging along in slow convalescence are re- 
stored to health by suggestions based upon carefully- 
worked-out menus in accordance with the physician’s 
orders and within the limits of the patient’s purse. 
Here are several actual incidents from a large num- 
ber that are striking proof of what may be done: A 
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TIME 
A=Normal Weight 


IN MONTHS 


B=<Actual Weight 


CHART SHOWING INCREASE IN WHIGHT OF A BOY TWHLVE YEARS OLD 
In one family in which there were eight children, three of whom were tuberculosis suspects and all 
of whom were very much under weight, the mother spent five dollars less a week after her diet was read- 
justed to include more vegetables and milk and less meat, and for the first time in months the children 


began to gain in weight and strength. 
of twelve years. 


dren sound health. 

A year ago last summer a study was made by the 
League for Preventive Work of Boston, Mass., of two 
hundred Boston families of moderate income. It 
showed that the money used for food was not being 
spent in the best way to develop healthy boys and 
girls and to give them physical stamina to resist dis- 
ease. In the majority of cases the families were spend- 
ing enough money for food if they had purchased it 
wisely. There are many families like the example 
before me,—one consisting of seven members who were 
spending $18 for food and were eating from $8 to 
$10 worth of meat, yet the two little children under 
five were obliged to share a quart of milk a day with 
the other members of the family. 

Improper feeding played an important part in un- 
fitting thirty-five per cent. of the drafted men in 
Massachusetts who were physically disqualified for the 
army. The Baby Weighing and Measuring Campaign 
disclosed in Boston alone five thousand under-weight 
children below school age. The purpose of the Dietetic 
Bureau of Boston is to interest the house-mother and 
all the members of families in proper feeding and its 
economic aspects, It is a department of the League 


The chart shows the increase in weight of one of the eight, a boy 


man and his wife with four little girls, the oldest eight, 
were not regaining strength, following influenza. The 


“mother bought one pint of milk a day and had meat 


for every meal, with no vegetables except potatoes. 
The children had skin disease and swollen glands. They 
were spending $17 a week. The estimate of the Bureau 
indicated that the family might be well nourished for 
$12. After a few visits the diet was readjusted and 
the children gained at once, their skin cleared up and 
their glands improved. 

Another man and his wife and six children all had 
influenza. The man was also a victim of rheumatism. 
He was worrying over $100 back debts because of his 
illness. They were spending $18 a week for food, while 
he was earning only $22 to $25 a week. He did.not 
know that meat was bad for rheumatism and was inter- 
ested in learning how he could get along without it. 
With the help of the Bureau the husband and wife 
worked out together a wise division of their food allow- 
ance to give a well-balanced diet of milk, cereals, meat 
and vegetables. They took it as a business enterprise - 
and rejoiced to find that all were improving, the man 


especially, when meat was cut down. They were able | 


to pay $5 a week on back debts. 
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A mechanic, who gets good wages, had five children, 


BS poorly nourished, and one who had recently died. 


His wife had no idea of feeding them properly. 
At the request of the man the Bureau is helping 
with advice, and the children have already started 
to gain on a diet of oatmeal and milk. The work 
is only just begun with this family, but the woman 
says that had she known how to feed her chil- 
dren before, she thinks the other child would not 
have died. ; 

The mothers and fathers of the four hundred and 
fifty children in Boston whose feeding the Bureau 
has influenced in the last six months, with six excep- 
tions have expressed their appreciation. Frequently 
they say: “We are so glad to know these things. No 
one ever told us before.” The improvement is shown 
in better-colored cheeks, a gain in weight and general 
appearance. Sometimes the mother volunteers the in- 
formation that the 
children are get- 
ting on better in 
school. 

This work in the 
homes means more 
than giving advice 
to the mother of 


KEEP THE CHILDREN 


the children :— 


how to cook. Often 
it means turning a 
little child from a 
wilful eating habit 
fostered by a leni- 
ent and unthink- 
ing mother to self- 
determination to 
eat what he thinks 
he does not like 
because it is right. 

The “Race for 
Life” is but one of 
many fascinating 
charts which 
catch the imagi- 
nation of the chil- 
dren and teach 
them the fundamentals in pleasant ways. 

Malnourished children have been helped through 
classes in connection with the Maverick Dispensary 
in East Boston, Mass. It is supposed to be next to 
impossible to change the food habits of Italians, but 
twenty-five to thirty children, chiefly Italians, have 
gathered eagerly each week to hear the new story about 
food, and to be weighed and measured, and to have 
a red star added to their charts if they have gained, 
or a black one if they have lost. Children ten per cent. 
under weight gain from one-quarter to a pound a week 
and through wholesome competition learn how to gain 
health and to keep it. 

There are many factors which determine health: 
fresh air, sunshine, sleep, exercise, cleanliness, and all 
these are emphasized. Perhaps more important than 
any of these is proper food. Children learn what to 


tea, and coffee. 


for milk and cheese. 
as the amount spent for meat. 


of the total food expenditure. 


for food. 


eat and after each lesson take home simple recipes. 


The teacher later visits the mother. . 

Many mothers have learned by experience or study 
how to feed their children. Some few know by inheri- 
tance or by instinct, but for the most part mothers do 
not know, and have no one to tell them. Many foreign- 
born mothers are unable to get the foods to which they 


are accustomed. They are suspicious of new foods and 
are afraid to ask advice. Mothers born in this country 
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HEALTHY 


Lucy H. GInLert 


Dietetic Bureau, Boston, Mass. 


The following suggestions for the division of the money spent for food 
provide for the right kind of a diet for the whole family and especially 


For every $10.00 spent for food there should be from 


$2.00 to $3.00 spent for bread, cereals, rice, ete. 

2.00 to 3.00 for milk and cheese. 

1.70 to 2.75 for vegetables and fruit. 

1.70. to 2.20 for meat, fish, and eggs. 

1.20 to 1.50 for other groceries, such as fat, sugar, cocoa, 


In families where there are young children :— 

The amount spent for meat should not be more than the amount spent 
The amount spent for vegetables and fruit should be at least as much 
The amount spent for bread and cereals should not be over one-third 
In several hundred families where the above suggestions have been 


followed, under-weight children have been brought up to normal, and fre- 
quently the mother has found that she spent $1 less a week per capita 
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frequently spend the entire interval between school 
and marriage in store or factory. Milk and vegetables 
seem a luxury, and as Lucy Gillett, Director of the 
Dietetic Bureau, says: “They do not know the relative 
value of different foods as sources of growing material 
for children. The children eat what the adults have, 
foods with which their delicate digestive systems are 
not capable of coping, thus using energy in caring for 
foods which should be stored up for future use. They 
are thin and have little resistance.” 

So thousands of children are growing up anemic 
and underfed on an over-supply of pies and doughnuts, 
fried potatoes, coffee, tea, candy, in place of life-giving 
cereals and milk. What wonder that they look like 
the white sprouts of potatoes in the bin that leap 
pathetically to the light, groping for the rich nourish- 
ment that only the earth can give? 

As grown-ups as well as children crave instruction, 
charts are needed 
on relative food 
values, and _ the 
best division in the 
expenditure of $1 
or of $10 for food, 
both for the more 
intelligent mothers 
and for social 
workers and 
nurses who will 
carry the message 
back into the 
homes. 

One of the most 
important parts of 
the work has been 
the preparation of 
leaflets and charts 
on the practical 
application of 
dietetics. These 
sheets have been 
called for from all 
over the country. 
They are proving 
of value, not only 
to social workers and the mothers they know, but to 
many other housekeepers of other economic standing. 

The work of the Dietetic Bureau has passed the ex- 
perimental stage. It is a vital civic force in Boston. 
Plans for the coming year are looking toward an ex- 
tension of service into each district of the city so 
that all children may have this opportunity which 
only a few have had this year. 

There are other food classes and clinics in Boston, 
some under the direction of Dr. William R. R. Emerson 
in connection with hospitals and dispensaries. There 
are a few in the Neighborhood Houses under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. Herbert Young, run in connection with 
the Baby Hygiene Association; and the Boston Dis- 
pensary is carrying on classes in connection with its 
other clinics. They are all successful and are proving 
the need of the extension of the work. There are still 
many parts of the city that are not covered at all. The 
complete need of Boston and of every city and town 
cannot be met until little by little the full measure of 
this movement for well children as the bed-rock upon 
which to build public health is a lively truth in the 
publie conscience. The National Civic Federation, 
through its interesting experiment with its Economy 
Kitchen, has reached the same conclusion as to the 
necessity of work in the homes and with children. 
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It is planning to maintain a district centre under the 
direction of the Bureau. A group of churches are 
considering doing the same in another part of Boston. 
It is a splendid modern interpretation of Jesus’ mean- 
ing, “As ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Peace Has Its Tasks 


An interesting digest of important new books of 
soctal viston 


Reviewing ‘Reconstructing America,” edited by Edwin 
Wildman; “On Becoming an American,” by Horace J. 
Bridges; “Democratic Ideals and Reality,” by H. J. 
MacKinder, M.P.; “A New Manicipal Program,” 
edited by Clinton R. Woodruff; “Social Work,” by 
Richard C. Cabot; “Rebels and Reformers,” by 
Arthar and Dorothea Ponsonby 


EDMUND H. REEMAN 


pruning-hooks, it is not simply to change their 

shape; it is because there is much pruning to be 
done. The victory which the Allies have won is a 
means, not an end; a promise, not a reward. Peace 
comes not as a playtime interlude, but as a mighty 
challenge to new effort. In many senses, indeed, the 
problems of peace as they now confront us are more 
tremendous than the problems of war. We must doff 
our coats in order to roll up our sleeves. 

This widespread conviction gives added point to the 
sub-title, “Our Next Big Job,” of an important new 
book,* “Reconstructing America,” that is not only sig- 
nificant as representing the latest word on the vital 
subjects of the hour, but as embodying the opinion 
of a group of the greatest American thinkers that the 
problems of reconstruction are no less closely related 
to the intimate affairs of domestic American life than 
to the needs of the war-ravaged countries overseas. 
That these problems involve elements fraught with 
peril to true American ideals is plainly brought out 
by the editor of this volume, and the contributions 
he has brought together within its covers are proof of 
a wide awareness of this peril and of the fact that 
thoughtful minds are earnestly seeking a solution of 
our problems. Essentially practical and marked by 
sound sense and a wealth of expert opiniozi, this book 
will do much to clarify and unify the common mind 
upon the all-concerning problems of America’s recon- 
struction. 

The subjects treated range all the way from the prob- 
lem of the railroads to Bolshevism and what it is, and 
include important chapters on “The Government and 
Big Business,” “Banking and Credits,” “The Problem 
of Paying our War Debt,” “Bridging the Gulf between 
Capital and Labor,” “The Merchant Marine,” “The 
Agricultural Outlook,” “Immigration and Women in 
Industry,” “Where American Education has Failed,” 
etc. Among the contributors are President Wilson, 
W. H. Taft, Charles Evans Hughes, W. G. McAdoo, 
Charles M. Schwab, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Senator 


IE WE ARE TO BEAT our discarded spears into 
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America. Edited by Bdwi ildman. : 
The Page Company. $3. of Re Seman oKiee 
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James A. Reed, Charles Edward Russell, Senator John 
W. Weeks, Samuel Gompers, James A. Farrell, and 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the latter contributing an article 
emphasizing some important necessary educational 
changes under the title, “Defects in American Educa- 
tion Revealed by the War.” 

If Bolshevism, as Charles Edward Russell says, has 
no basis in democracy and is open to all. the fatal 
flaws of the autocracy of which it is the twin brother, 
there is perhaps no better way of combating its ten- 
dencies in America than by an extended campaign in 
the interests of a truer understanding of the essential 
principles of American democracy. Certainly the 
Americanization of the foreign-born alien will be meas- 
urably aided if he can be shown from the beginning 
what it means to become an American. The capacity 
of the human soul ,to respond to high ideals is in- 
calculable. If it can be shown that “the America to 
which at naturalization the alien pledges his loyalty is 
something vaster than what can be seen and touched 
at any moment; something greater even than the 
constitution and laws to which the statute demands 
allegiance, more like a mighty Will, which has been 
growing to self-consciousness and self-determination 
from the days of the Pilgrim Fathers to our own,” to 
use the fine words of Horace J. Bridges in “On Becom- 
ing an American,”’} a new dignity will be added to the 
whole conception of citizenship. 

Mr. Bridges, who is well known as the leader of the 
Chicago Ethical Society and the author of several 
earlier books, modestly declines to follow precedent in 


fashioning his latest book after the form of an auto- 


biography; on the ground that his individual experi- 
ences have been of the commonplace kind that deserve 
no record. IJ cannot speak for his experiences, but his 
contribution to the conception of American citizenship 
is anything but commonplace and will bring a thrill 
of pride into the heart of native and foreign born 
Americans alike. It will also helpfully augment those 
resources of ethical and spiritual impulse upon which 
the work of reconstruction in the last analysis depends. 

The contrast drawn between such a masterpiece as 
Emerson’s “English Traits” and the triviality of many 
of the volumes dealing with America produced by Eng- 
lish authors is perhaps hardly necessary to the author’s 
purpose, and his work would have suffered nothing if 
he had held in closer leash his own prejudices against 
Roman Catholicism and his fear of the menace which 
it presents in America. An Englishman even when 
naturalized as an American citizen, however, is noth- 
ing if not frank, and these things do not seriously mar 
the work of a man who is not only grateful for what 
America has given him, but alive to the responsibility 
which citizenship imposes. Some of the chapters of 
this book would serve well as a text-book for the edu- 
Aas of aliens in the essential principles of American 
ife. 

The old material elements of human society remain 
in spite of the collapse of the old order and it is out 
of these elements together with what is new in our 
vision and strong in our faith that the world’s new 
order must be built. It has been left to a British 
Member of Parliament, for a Scottish Constituency, to 
emphasize this truth very pointedly in an illuminating 
study in the politics of reconstruction, entitled “Demo- 
cratic Ideals and Reality.” + 


Former treaties of peace based on dynastic aspira- 
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tions, Mr. MacKinder argues, have ignored physical 
geography and the inevitable routes of trade, thus 
sowing broadcast the seeds of new wars. “The great 
wars of history . . . are the outcome, direct or in- 
direct, of the unequal growth of nations, and that un- 
equal growth is not wholly due to the greater genius 
and energy of some nations as compared with others ; 
in large measure it is the result of an uneven distribu- 
tion of fertility and strategical opportunity upon the 
; face of the globe.” 

Mr. MacKinder would therefore have us recognize 
-not alone the pivotal importance of geography in the 
past history of men and nations, but its equally vital 
connection with the problems we are now facing. Demo- 

cratic idealism must not overlook geographical reality. 

Not the least important bearing of geography upon 

the world’s present. problems results from the natural 

grouping of lands and seas, of fertility and natural 
pathways,—a grouping which, according to Mr. Mac- 

Kinder, lends itself to the growth of empires and in 

the end to a single World Empire. If we are to realize 

the ideal of a League of Nations which shall effectu- 
ally prevent war in the future, we must therefore con- 
‘ cern ourselves with these geographical realities and 
take steps to counter their influence. In the replan- 
ning of human society “we must envisage our vast 
problem as business men dealing with realities of 
growth and opportunity, and not merely as lawyers 
defining rights and remedies.” 
Before the war, Mr. MacKinder suggests, there were 
many teachers who objected to geography as a subject 
of education, on the ground that it tended to promote 
imperialism, just as they objected to physical drill 
because it tended to militarism. In this matter the 
Germans were superior in foresight. For most Anglo- 
Saxons the phrases “Berlin-Bagdad,” “Berlin-Herat,” 
“Berlin-Pekin” involve a new mode of thought only 
lately and imperfectly introduced among us by the 
rough maps of the newspapers. The Prussians have 
debated such concepts all their lives, pencils in hand. 
In the matter of peace terms the German representa- 
tives will have behind them not merely a few experts, 
* but a great geographically instructed public, long 
familiar with every important aspect of the questions 
which will arise, and quick to give a far-sighted sup- 
port to their leaders. This may easily become a de- 
cisive advantage. If the freedom of nations is to be 
made secure, it must, in the light of the realities 
presented.by the geography of the globe, rest on a 
reasonable approach to equality of resources as_ be- 
tween a certain number of the larger nations. Mr. 
MacKinder succeeds admirably in depicting some of 
these geographical and economic realities in their 
twentieth-century perspective. In addition to its time- 
liness, his book has distinct and permanent values 
as a treatise on the broad outlines of commercial and 
industrial geography. 
Vast and complex as are the problems of reconstruc- 
tion in their national and international aspects, they 
also involve civic and social considerations that enter 
more directly into the immediate every-day life of the 
ordinary citizen. On this account, if for no other 
_ reason, one welcomes “A New Municipal Program,’’* 
and Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s new book, “Social Work.”+ 

Various members of the National Municipal League’s 
- Committee on Municipal Program have co-operated in 
_ producing “A New Municipal Program,” with the re- 
os *A New MUNICIPAL ProaraAM. Hdited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.25 


.25 net. 
7SocrAL Work. By Richard C. Cabot. Boston and New York: 
oughton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 
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sult that a volume exhaustively covering the field of 
civic politics is now available, which includes a care- 
fully constructed model city charter. Planned to 
harmonize with American industrial and political con- 
ditions, this book has practical as well as educational 
values. 

Dr. Cabot’s “Social Work” is an informing vol- 
ume devoted to an important new branch of social 
work and is illustrative of far-reaching changes of 
method in the practices of the medical profession. The 
particular social work described is that of the home 
visitor connected with a dispensary. The general pub- 
lie will be enlightened by the descriptions of this work, 
and social workers specializing in assistance in med- 
ical work will find many helpful suggestions. The 
inter-relation of the problems of health and social re- 
construction gives Dr. Cabot’s medical-social diagnosis 
a timely value. 

The immediate tasks of reconstruction belong to the 
present generation. We are building, however, not 
only that we may inhabit, but with the needs of future 
generations in view. The spirit we are now seeking to 
translate into action has gathered strength from many 
sources, and many lives through the years have poured 
their inspiration into its stream. It is well that the 
young people who are growing up around us, to reap, 
we hope, the rewards of the tasks to which our hands 
are set and to carry the progress of mankind yet 
further, should be informed concerning the unflinching 
resolve of courageous souls to widen the horizon of 
human vision and straighten the pathways of human 
advance. As long as life shall last, the qualities of 
fearlessness, moral courage, and independence of char- 
acter will be essential to the progress of mankind, 
and these are the qualities interestingly displayed, 
primarily for the inspiration of the men and women 
of to-morrow, in a volume by Arthur and Dorothea 
Ponsonby, entitled “Rebels and Reformers.”{ The 
twelve men whose lives are here exhibited as heroes 
of conscience are all rebels because they are reformers, 
and while they are not all the most famous examples 
of their class, each in his measure has contributed 
to those sanctions of freedom upon which democracy 
depends. 

There are many to whom the names of Copernicus 
and Galileo are familiar who have never heard of 
Tycho Brahe, and some versed in international law 
are doubtless ignorant of the devotion of Hugo Grotius 
to its cause. Savonarola, Cervantes, Mazzini, and Vol- 
taire are better known, but it is a service, all the same, 
to have the story of their lives entertainingly and in- 
spiringly set forth in this attractive form. Two Amer- 
ican lives, the story of William Lloyd Garrison and 
Henry Thoreau, add lustre to this gallery of interna- 
tional portraits. 


Of the net gain in the membership of all United 
States churches last year, over forty-five per cent. be- 
longs to the Baptists, according to Dr. H. K. Carroll’s 
report just published. The Methodists lead the. Bap- 
tists by a few thousands, each numbering slightly over 
seven millions of members. The distractions of the 
war and the absence of many ministers on Y. M. C. A. 
and Red Cross service prevented the usual time and 
zeal from being used in convert-making, with the result 
that the gains in membership are below normal. 


FREBELS AND ReFORMERS. By Arthur and Dorothea Ponsonby. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. $1.60. 
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Erzberger the Innocent! 


Tur Way TO THE WortLD's Peace. By 
Mathias Drzberger, Member of the Reichs- 
tag. Translated by Bernard Miall. Henry 
Holt and Company. $2.25. 

Merely as a discussion of the general 
question of a League of Nations, Erz- 
berger’s book is without interest. All that 
he has to say has been said better many 
times. The stupendous practical difficul- 
ties he either ignores or dismisses with a 
wave of the hand, and the draft of a 
proposed constitution which he presents 
as his closing chapter is ludicrously un- 
workable. But as a document coming 
from the leader of the Catholic party in 
Germany in September of last year, when 
the German Empire was breaking up, it 
is of decided interest, and the publishers 
are to be congratulated on its translation 
and publication. The sum and substance 
of it all is, “Let’s quit even, and make 
up, and promise not to fight any more.” 

Apparently Herr Erzberger was writing 
for his compatriots and fellow-Catholics, 
and the wonder of it is that one would 
suppose he and they had always been 
quiet, peace-loving people who had never 
had a thought of conquest, and for whom 
brutality and terrorism were inconceiv- 
able. He does indeed admit that Belgium 
wasn’t treated quite fairly, and that it 
might be well to do something by way of 
reparation, but on the other hand he feels 
that Germany is very far from having her 
fair share of colonies, and that the other 
nations ought to divide even with her. He 
says: “Commercial ability alone is not a 
sufficient title to possession. Colonizing 
is a mission. Those countries which 
strove to act on this principle before the 
war, and which had regard for the human- 
ity even of the colored races—these are 
the nations which haye earned the moral 
right to be colonizing powers. Germany 
had earned this right before the war.’ (!) 

Such sublime indifference to facts gives 
a key to the whole mental attitude of the 
book. There is no reason for believing 
that he does not mean all he says, but 
there is all through it a certain lack of 
reality. He has not really grappled with 
the problems, but has merely set forth 
what he would like to see come to pass. 
It may well be that this is what he would 
have liked for a number of years. 

But, if so, why didn’t he do something 
about it? He was leader of the most 
powerful party, except the Socialists, in 
the German Reichstag and might have 
done much to check the enormous appro- 
priations for military purposes before the 
war, and by uniting with the Socialists 
could have probably prevented its break- 
ing out. But he did nothing of the kind. 
He would have liked peace and arbitra- 
tion, but he yoted the other way, and led 
his party the other way. How much his 
action was determined by greed for con- 
quest and spoils, how much by social 
pressure and subservience to the military 
element, no man can say. But what ke 
would have liked he didn’t want hard 
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enough to stand up for. He followed 
the line of least resistance and helped 
swell the crowd. 

Then, when the empire is breaking up 
and the pressure in favor of war is taken 
off, he bethinks himself of his old-time de- 
sire, and sets it forth in a book, with no 
apparent sense of incongruity. ‘Why 
should he be held responsible for the war? 
He didn’t want it. He merely voted for 
it because everybody else seemed to want 
it.’ In this he is not peculiar, but repre- 
sentative. The same mental attitude shows 
itself all over Germany to-day. It ex- 
plains the 
terms of the peace treaty. ‘They are not 
responsible; they simply did as they were 
told.” Clémenceau’s letter doubtless seems 
to them horribly cruel and unjust. But 
until they can learn the lesson of it, 
there is little hope for the German re- 
public. : T. D. B. 


Entertaining Summer Fiction 


‘ORANGES AND Lemons. By Mary C. BE. 


Wemyss. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net. Smines: A Rose oF THE CuM- 
BERLANDS. By Eliot H. Robinson. The 


-age Company. $1.50 net. A DAUGHTER 
or THE NortHwest. By Irene Welch 
Grissom. The Cornhill Company. $1.50. 
THE AMBASSADOR’S TRUNK. By George 
Barton. The Page Company. $1.50 net. 
THE UNby1ING Firr. By H. G. Wells. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 

Mrs. Wemyss’s last story is “most ex- 
cellent fooling” from beginning to end. 
There is not a dull page in the book. 
There are no burdening problems or har- 
rowing situations, but plenty of bright 
dialogue and good-natured satire. The 
story rests on the spirited rivalry between 
a bachelor uncle and a spinster aunt for 
the affections of two adorable nieces, one, 
Diana, nineteen years old, accompanied by 
a constantly growing train of admirers, 
and the other, six years old, nicknamed 
“Shan’t-if-I-don’t-want-to.” The scene of 
the story is laid in London, the English 
countryside, and the Seotch Highlands. 

Smiles has for hero and heroine a rising 
young surgeon and a trained nurse. The 
vogue of the doctor hero in recent novel- 
writing is no doubt due in part to the 
Great War; but the echoes of the war are 
very faint in Smiles, and quickly fade 
away. Dr. Donald MacDonald, one of the 
staff of the Boston Children’s Hospital, 
goes to the mountain settlements in West 
Virginia and Kentucky on a hunting trip, 
and there meets his fate in the form of 
a bewitching barefoot mountain lassie who 
later goes to Boston and graduates as a 
trained nurse from the hospital on the 
staff of which Dr. MacDonald is serving. 
The climax of the plot is reached in the 
delicate and critical, but successful, opera- 
tion of the doctor on the sister of his rival, 
one of the mountaineers, a ‘‘moonshiner” 
of feudal traditions and habits. 

There is interesting local color of a 
great American lumber centre in A Daugh- 
ter of the Northwest, especially in the 
glimpses it affords of the vast forests, the 
majestic river, and the growing cities. 
The story itself is frankly a romance, 


genuine amazement at the 
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The heroine, in spite of her protestations, 
is alarmingly susceptible, and swains of 
equal susceptibility play up to the cue set 
for them, with exemplary promptness and 
in rapid succession. The reader is greatly 
relieved when the agony is ended by the 
final choice of the heroine. 

A good book for a railroad journey is 
The Ambassador's Trunk, a well-planned 
and well-told detective story centring in 
the fortunes of an important document 
stolen by pro-German agents from the 
State Department at Washington. It is 
easy and absorbing reading. 

Mr. Wells’s latest book, The Undying 
Fire, hardly belongs in the same class of 
summer fiction as do the foregoing. In 
fact, it is hard to determine just where 
it does belong. Mr. Wells’s publishers 
have listed his previous books under three 
heads, “novels,” “fantastic and imaginative 
romances,” and “books upon social, relig- 
ious, and political questions.” The Un- 
dying Fire is all of these in turn, but 
mainly, no doubt, a book of the last class. 
It is a rehabilitation of the problem of 
the book of Job, the problem of evil, in 
terms of modern life, the world as broken 
up and human life as challenged by the 
Great War. The crux of the problem, as 
presented here by Mr. Wells, is education ; 
and the discussion centres in educational 
tendencies and reforms. The leader of 
the discussion is Job Huss, an English 
schoolteacher, upon whom one crushing 
misfortune and disappointment after an- 
other has fallen. Other participants, who 
play the part of “Job’s comforters,’ are 
Sir Eliphaz Burrows, the patentee and 
manufacturer of Temanite building 
blocks; Mr. William Dad, maker of the 
celebrated Dad and Showite car de lure; 
Mr. Joseph Farr, technical teacher in 
Mr. Huss’s school; and Dr. Elihu Bar- 
rack, a local practitioner at Sundering- 
on-Sea, where, in Mr. Huss’s sick-room, 
the discussion takes place. This list of 
the dramatis persone is itself sufficient to 
show the manner in which Mr. Wells’s 
searching wit gets to work on the ample 
material offered by his theme. The Un- 
dying Fire is not a long treatise,—it coy- 
ers only two hundred and twenty-nine 
pages,—and it contains some of the sanest 
thinking and the best writing Mr. Wells 
has ever done. As Mt Se 


A New Anthology 


Tue Strupent’s Book or INSPIRATIONS. 
Selected and arranged by Edward Dick- 
inson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—A veritable mine of quota- 
tions in both prose and verse, from a 
variety of authors, and all dealing with 
different aspects of life’s sources of in- 
spiration. Originally prepared by Profes- 
sor Dickinson for the members of his 
classes at Oberlin, the collection is now 


published in order to benefit the larger 


public, which is certain to find it useful. 


It is the ripe fruit of many years’ brows- — 


ing among literary fields. Clergymen and 
other public speakers will find in it no 
little assistance, while the booklover will 


find between its covers a throng of 


friends, both old and new. 
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PLAYS FOR THE Younae. By Alice John- 
stone Walker. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $1.35 net. CHILDREN’S 
Puiays. By Eleanor L. Skinner and Ada 
M. Skinner. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. $1.25 net.—One of the inter- 
esting novelties in modern education is 
the employment of the drama as a means 
of teaching history and awakening the 
poetic imagination. Two attractive con- 
tributions to the growing literature on 
the subject are contained in the above 
yolumes. Both of them offer valuable 
dramatic material cast into forms avail- 
able for the use of children’s entertain- 
ments. Historical incidents as well as 
familiar fairy ‘stories are arranged as 
simple plays, or single scenes, with prac- 
tical suggestions for costumes, scenery, etc. 


THE BROKEN IMAGE: A PLAY IN ONE 
Act. By Lawrence Langner. New York: 
Hgmont Arens. 35 cents.—This little one- 
act drama pictures an imaginary inci- 
dent of the Great War with much power. 
The theme is handled with delicacy, and 
reaches a strong climax naturally and un- 
expectedly. Decidedly superior to most 
of the plays suggested by the late con- 
flict. 


Two: Books of Modern Verse 


Man-o’-Wark Ruymes. By Burt Frank- 
lin Jenness. Boston: The Cornhill Com- 
pany. $1.25.—We do not know how much 
or little Mr. Jenness has_ published 
before, but his’ modest volume shows him 
to have poetic gifts of no mean order. 
His verse shows the influence of Kipling. 
It is vigorous, manly, and redolent of 
salt sea waves. It has melody and 
strength. It is particularly successful in 
conveying the atmosphere of the Far Hast. 
This group of Man-o’-War Rhymes is not 
large, and it is unassuming; but it con- 
tains some elements of real power. 


Tre Sone or THREE FRIENDS. By. John 
G. Neihardt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25.—Mr. Neihardt is a mem- 


ber of that group of present-day Ameri- 


can poets whose verse bears convincing 
testimony to the reality of the new poetic 
era. Unlike many of his contemporaries. 
he makes no bid for popularity by an ex- 
cessive striving after novelty. On the 
contrary, his verse, in both its method 
and structure, is thoroughly conventional. 
His medium is the long, ten-syllable 
rhymed couplet, which he handles with 
skill. Like his earlier volumes, The Song 
‘of Hugh Glass and The Quest, his Song 
of Three Friends is a narrative poem 
written on a theme distinctively American. 
It attempts to describe certain picturesque 
and dramatic phases of the two expedi- 


tions that ascended the Missouri River 
under the leadership of Ashley and Henry 
in 1822 and 1823. Over its predecessors, 
the poem shows a marked superiority. 


ie writer’s touch is firmer; his grasp 
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is more comprehensive. He reveals a 
readier faculty for bringing out the es- 
sential features of whatever incident he 
undertakes to describe. It is true that 
his indebtedness to Masefield is obvious. 
This is just the sort-of thing that Mase- 
field did so well in “Dauber” and “The 
Everlasting Mercy.” But Mr. Neihardt’s 
work is unquestionably sincere. It is 
never merely imitative. He has the feel- 
ing of a true artist. His poem abounds 
in vivid descriptions and dramatic inci- 
dents. It also possesses something of that 
atmosphere of brooding, inevitable tragedy 
which finds its highest exposition in the 
Greek drama. That it deserves to win for 
itself a lasting place in American liter- 
ature, albeit an inconspicuous one, there 
can be little question. 


Of Interest to Little Folks 


THE ADVENTURES OF OL’ MistTaH Buz- 
ZARD. By Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1919. 50 cents net.— 
One of the Bedtime Series of story-books, 
each of which tells of the life of one ani- 
mal and its relation to the others of 
Mother West Wind’s children. Ol’ Mistah 
Buzzard is an amusing addition to the 
large animal family whose adventures are 
both real and dear to the hearts of chil- 
dren. 


Tue ADveNTURES or Bos Wuitr. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1919. 50 cents net.—All 


children will welcome Bob White to 
Mother West Wind’s family circle. In the 
Bedtime Series, Mr. Burgess continues to 
make the lives and adventures of his ani- 
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mal friends as vividly interesting to chil- 
dren as in the Mother West Wind Series. 


A Dear Book-Child 


CORNELIA: THE Story oF A BENEVOLENT 
Derspor. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 
To any one seeking a child’s story fresh 
and original we heartily recommend this 
book. It will find many appreciative read- 
ers among grown-ups as well as children 
of more tender years. Cornelia, ‘‘the girl 
who would rather be sorry than safe,” is 
a genuine child, normal, healthy-minded, 
by no means angelic. She is sure to make 
a place for herself in many hearts. Among 
some of the loved book-children of recent 
writers, Rebecca, Mary Cary, Emmy Lou, 
she deserves to find a place. We are not 
sure that Tom Bailey would not hail her 
as one of his own kindred. Yet, alto- 
gether human as she is, she manages to 
make her influence for good widely felt. 
A delightful story. 

India Home Rule League of 


YOUNG INDIA, America, is recommended by 


Rev, Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. It should be 
in every public and private library. $1.50 a year, Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 


the monthly organ of the 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


BOOKS FREE FOR THE POSTAGE 


To MInIstTERs, 


STUDENTS FOR THE 


MINISTRY, AND ForEIGN MISSIONARIES 
BY EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Any or all of the following three cloth-bound volumes will be forwarded to any minister, 
theological student, or foreign missionary, who will send us 15c. to cover mailing cost for 
each book, without further cost or obligation of any sort. 


ArcANA CamtestiA, VOL. 1 


Takes up the first nine chapters of Genesis, verse by verse, and brings out the internal 
or spiritual meaning that lies within the literal story. It helps greatly in making clear 
the account of the Creation, of the Garden of Eden and of the Flood, and strengthens 


one’s belief in the Holy Bible as the very Word of God. 585 pages. 


Postage, 15 cents. 


HEAVEN AND Its WonpDERS, AND HELL 


Gives a clear and rational explanation of the nature of death, of man’s entrance into the 
spiritual world, and of the organization of that world and of the life therein. These pres- 
entations are in harmony with the teachings of Holy Scripture. 


350 pages. 


Postage, 15. cents. 


Diving Love ano WIispoM 


Treats of the creation of the universe. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


277 pages. 


Explains the trinity in God. 


Weact as Distributing Agents for these books, and can unreservedly recommend them as of great value 
in your work. In order to secure these books enclose currency or stamps and address Department J. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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A Farm Fourth 


ROSE BROOKS 


On a hot summer day in the last week 
of June, Betty Read and her mother 
started for Uncle John’s New Hampshire 
farm, where they were to spend four 
glorious weeks. With them was Billy 
Cram, who lived next door. Billy’s mother 
was ill, and as Betty and Billy were in- 
separable playfellows, Mrs. Read had of- 
fered to take Billy with them and Billy’s 
father had gratefully let him go. 

“It’s the hottest day in the world,” 
thought mother, locking the front door and 
thinking of the three hot hours ahead in 
a stuffy train. 

“Are you hot, Billy?’ asked Betty, 
solicitously, after the three had walked 
half-way to the car. 

“Rather,” admitted Billy, shifting his 
little straw suit-case to the other hand. 

“Oh, well,” comforted Betty, with her 
unconscious grown-up air, “never mind. 
You'll feel entirely repaid when you see 
my Uncle John’s pigs!” 

Next morning when they woke up in 
the green country the hot trip of the day 
before was a thing of the far past. 

“Weren’t you the most excited you've 
ever been,” began Betty, when she and 
Billy met in the barn in the early morn- 
ing to begin their round of inspecting the 
animals, “weren’t you the very most ex- 
cited you’ve ever been in all your life 
when Aunt HPllen met us at the door when 
we drove up last night, waving that tele- 
gram?” 

“Did it say he’d surely come to-day?” 
asked Billy, thrilled through and through 
at the thought of living under the same 
roof for a whole month with a soldier 
straight from France. 
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“Yes, it said to-day.” Betty hopped up 
and down in excitement. “It said he’d 
come on the train that gets in to-night,— 
*most midnight.” 

“And we won’t see him till to-morrow?” 
Billy looked as if there were no limits to 
the hours before to-morrow. 

“T know,” agreed Betty, solemn for half 
a minute. “But you know,” she added 
with a sudden rush of her unfailing hope- 
fulness, “the sun is pretty far up already 
and only has to go to bed once before 
Cousin Robert will be home, right here 
in this house. Just one more sleep for 
us and we’ll wake up and find him!” 

“How early do you s’pose he gets up?” 
asked Billy, inwardly determining to jump 
out of bed ahead of the sun. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ answered Betty, 
slowly. ‘He’s a grown-up, and they never 
get up as early as we do unless they have 
to, but let’s not think about that now. 
Come on, let’s climb up the ladder and 
see Melinda-cat and her three ’dorable kit- 
ties the very first thing.” 

Two days later, a tall sun-browned sol- 
dier lad who carried himself as straight 
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as a ramrod, opened the kitchen 'screen- 
door. 

“Mother,” he asked in an amused voice, 
“why on earth are old Ben’s mane and 
tail braided into a dozen tight wet pig- 
tails? Is he going to join a circus? He 
didn’t use to crimp his hair to do the 
ploughing !” P 

“S-sh!’ cautioned Aunt Hllen. “Here 
come Betty and Billy. Don’t let them 
hear you. Yes, children, it’s all ready 
for you,” she went on as the children ran 
in. ‘“Here’s about a quart of paste and 
here are some scissors,—please bring them 
back when you are through? And you 
know where the folded pieces of brown 
wrapping-paper are in the woodshed.” 

The children departed with mysterious 
warning glances at Aunt Ellen, and after 
they were out of the door, Betty popped 
her head back to implore, “Cousin Robert, 
promise you'll not take one single peek 
into the old milk-room, not till we say 
you may, even if it’s days and days?” 
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“Are you going to be home on the 
Fourth of July?’ his mother asked Robert 
when the children were safely out of ear- 
shot. “If you are intending to be away 
for part of the day, will you please tell 
me what time of day would be most con- 
venient for you to sit on the front porch 
for one hour?” 

“What’s up?” demanded Robert. “Of 
course I’m going to be home, though. I’m 
not going off this farm for two weeks,” 
he added, looking out the window at the 
familiar fields and line of woods as if 
he were greeting old friends, “except to 
meet Dave Porter when his tréin comes 
is, 

Aunt Ellen abruptly stopped her cake- 
beating and turned a radiant face to her 
tall boy. ‘Yes, he’s coming July second,” 
Robert went on. “I’ve just this minute 
got back from a tramp over the fields to 
his house. His mother had just had the 
telegram read to her over the ’phone.” 

“Oh!” breathed Aunt Ellen, with an up- 
lifted look on her face. “Oh, I’m so glad 
for her!” And the next minute, to Rob- 
ert’s astonishment, she said, dropping her 
cake-spoon, “Oh, I must tell the children!” 
and fied for the barn. 

“Why in the world should the children 
eare!” muttered Robert, and a few min- 
utes later he saw, to his further astonish- 
ment, Betty and Billy racing full-speed 
across the fields straight for the Porter’s 
house. 

“The whole place is bewitched, from 
old Ben to mother herself,” said Robert 
to himself. ‘Seems useless to ask ques- 
tions, though.” 

“They're coming! They’re coming!” 
carolled Betty, as she danced in just be- 
fore supper-time and flung herself in her 
mother’s lap. ‘Mother, will you help Billy 
and me every minute we want you to, all 
the days between now and the— I mean,” 
she hastily corrected herself, “I mean all 
the next six days?” 

“Hyery minute I’m really needed during 
the next six days,’ promised mother, 
smiling. “Now see what daddy says to 
tell you,” and mother pulled a letter from 
her pocket. 
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Betty’s small fat finger followed the 
words of the message, written plain and 


large, and her mouth formed inaudible _ 


words. “O Billy!” she shouted as she 
sped out the door. “Billy! Where are 
you? Daddy’s coming! He’ll be here, 
too!” 

The children spent hours of uncertainty 
over the probable weather, but Fourth of 
July dawned a cool and cloudless day. 

“No thunder-storms to-day,” said daddy, 
at the breakfast-table, who, true to his 
word, had come the day before. 

“IT know,” beamed Betty, in a tone of 
immense relief. 

At the end of breakfast, Billy, prompted 
by a nudge from Betty, stood up and said 
solemnly, but with shining eyes :— 

“Betty and I have fixed a Fourth of 
July surprise for you, and will you please 
all sit down on the front porch at two 
o’clock? We'll have the chairs out ready 
for you.” 

A surprised chorus of “We will!” re- 
warded him, and Cousin Robert, who 
seemed the most surprised of all, said :— 

“Suppose I get the chairs out for you? 
Can’t I do that?” 

“Of course it would help,’ said Billy, 
and Betty bounced out of her chair to 
add :— 

“And we don’t care if you know now. 
Get lots of chairs ready, Cousin Robert, 
‘cause Dave Porter and his mother and 
father are coming.” 

Cousin Robert gave a.low whistle of 
astonishment that carried joy to the 
hearts of the children. 

“A regular party!’ he said. 
body has suspected a thing!” 

That busy morning mother squeezed 
lemons, Aunt Ellen made cookies, and the 
children were so busy in the barn that 
nobody caught sight of them till luncheon- 
time, when they came in, warm, dusty, 
and radiant. For them luncheon was a 
hasty affair, for didn’t they have to dress 
up spick and span with red-white-and- 
blue trimmings, and wasn’t it only an 
hour and a half till two o’clock? 


“And no- 
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Promptly at two the spectators gath- 
ered on the cool front porch,—Uncle John, 
Aunt Ellen, mother, daddy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter, with Cousin Robert and Dave 
chuckling behind them. 

And promptly at two, down the shady 
driveway which led from the barn, past 
the porch to the dusty highroad beyond, 
marched Betty and Billy, each carrying 
an enormous square transparency. The 
letters were so large and well printed that 
no one had the least difficulty in reading 
them. Betty, who marched first, turned 
hers slowly, as the announcement ran 
around the four sides :— 


‘FOURTH OF JULY PARADE. 

FOR ROBERT MONROE AND DAVE PORTER. 
THEY ARE REAL SOLDIERS. 

THEY FOUGHT IN THE WAR.” 


“Hurrah!” cheered Uncle John, and to 


the unbounded joy of the small paraders, — , 


all the grown-ups stood up and started — 


“The Star-Spangled Banner” just as if + iN 


they were at a real parade. 
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Billy followed close on Betty’s heels, 
_ pride radiating from his entire small per- 
son. His transparency read :— 


“ANIMALS HELPED TOO. 
SOME OF THE KINDS 
THAT HELPED MOST 
ARE THIS PARADE.” 


“Hurrah for the youngsters!” Dave's 
hearty voice boomed. “They did help, 
too,—the animals!” 

On its return to the barn the parade 
stopped informally, and Betty announced, 
“There are. just Billy and me, so please 
don’t mind if our parade doesn’t go right 
along fast, the way most parades do.” 

*“Tt’s better to have it a new way,” 
shouted Cousin Robert, heartily, as the 
two transparencies bobbed hastily toward 
the barn. 

Heavy, slow hoofs on the barn floor, and 
the parade was on! Old Ben, satin-sleek, 
his mane and tail flowing in amazing 
ripples and tied here and there with red- 
white-and-blue ribbons, willingly obeyed 
Billy’s guiding hands. Before the porch 
he came to a contented stop and began 
to munch a mouthful of grass from the 
edge of the driveway. 

“He’s the Cavalry,” announced Billy, 
with vast pride. 

“Three cheers for the Cavalry!” rang 
from the spectators, as they waved the 
flags with which they were provided. 

“We're going to wait here till some 
more of the parade comes,” said Billy, 
leading old Ben on a few steps. 

A suppressed and protesting bark an- 
nounced the approach ‘of the next unit 
in the parade, and down the drive came 
Betty leading old Don by an unaccustomed 
leash. Over his back was strapped a 
blanket on which blazed a large Red 
Cross. From spacious blanket pockets 
bulged rolls of bandages and water flasks. 
Directly in front of the porch Don un- 
expectedly lay down and tried to roll. 

“Get up, Don!” commanded Betty. “He 
hates the feeling of it,’ she confided to 
the audience. Then remembering the dig- 


- nity of the occasion, she tugged Don to 


his feet and announced,— 

“He’s the Red Cross Dog Corps.” 

The applause was so loud that Betty 
proudly led Don, reluctant though he was, 
up and down several times before she 
joined Billy and Ben. 

“We're going to leave old Ben tied to 
the willow, and Don will stay with him 
if we take off his blanket. Have you seen 
him in it as long as you want to?’ asked 
Betty, obligingly. ‘Then we'll get some 
more of the parade, and with one accord 
she and Billy scampered for the barn. 

“Tt’s truer than they think,” said Cousin 
Robert, during the interval of waiting. 
“That the animals helped, I mean. How 
did the youngsters think of it?” 

But before any one could answer, the 
parade was resumed. Billy carried Aunt 
Bllen’s gilt bird-cage in which perched 
yellow canary Dickie as unconcerned as 

_ though his cage were hanging on its ac- 
customed hook in the living-room. And 
_ by Billy’s side walked Betty with Melinda- 


- cat curled lazy and heavy in her arms. 


“We're coming together this time be- 
use we haye to say the same thing about 
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both of them,” began Billy. And Betty 
wound up, “They let the soldiers know 
when gas was coming so they could put 
their gas-masks on in time.” 

“Well!” ejaculated .Mrs. Porter. 
what do you know about that!” 

“We'll hold them here a few minutes,” 
explained Betty, “because there isn’t 
much more to the parade, and it’s pretty 
soon to have it ’most over,’ she added 
wistfully. 

“Doesn’t matter whether it’s long or 
short,” answered Uncle John, and his 
voice sounded as if he meant it. “It’s 
the best parade I ever saw.” 

“And the best I ever saw!’ chorused 
Aunt Ellen and Mrs. Porter, whose eyes 
left the cat and the canary and rested 
on their two tall young warriors. ‘Well, 
we'll get the rest, then,” said Betty, cheer- 
fully, gently depositing Melinda-cat by her 
old friend Don. 

“Shall I put Dickie here on the porch?” 
asked Billy. ‘’Cause Melinda-cat might 
wake up, and she is a eat.” 

Almost immediately the children re- 
appeared, carrying between them a crate 
in which were caged two plump gray 
pigeons. 

“These are carrier pigeons,” said Billy. 
“One is Spike,—of course he isn’t really,” 
he explained in an aside; “and the other 
is Cher Ami. Spike carried the most 
messages, and he flew right through the 
fiercest fighting and he wasn’t ever 
wounded.” 

“And Cher Ami had one leg shot off,’ 
Betty went on in a voice that almost quiy- 
ered, “and he had a bullet in his breast, 
but he flew right on and delivered his 
message, and it saved a whole battalion.” 

Evidently an agreement had been made 
that speeches were to be equally shared. 
“Oh, and we saw their pictures in a 
Sunday paper.” 

“There were mules, too, and donkeys,” 
said Billy, after a pause in which there 
had been silence. “But we didn’t know 
anybody that had a donkey or a mule.” 

“Maybe you could ’magine them?’ in- 
quired Betty, hopefully. “Mules hauled 
machine-guns and never got tired. And 
donkeys can tell when gas is coming, too.” 

“Of course we'll imagine them,” said 
mother. 

A little dejected that the parade was 
over, the children looked down at their 
valiant carrier pigeons. Suddenly Betty 
leaned over and whispered to Billy. Hast- 
ily depositing the last participants of their 
parade on the driveway, the two children 


“Now 


raced up on the porch straight for Cousin 


Robert and Dave Porter. 

“T’ll ask Cousin Robert, ’cause he’s my 
cousin, and you ask Dave,” instructed 
Betty, in an eager whisper. 

Both Cousin Robert and Dave Porter 
bent willing heads, but when the whis- 
perings stopped they both looked suddenly 
embarrassed and shook their heads. 

“You’d be the best part of it,’’ pleaded 
Betty. 

“We never thought of it before, or we’d 
have asked you to be at the head of it,” 
appealed Billy. 

“Couldn’t,” whispered back Daye. “It 
has been the greatest parade ever, just 
the way it was.” 

“Couldn’t,” whispered back Cousin Rob- 
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ert to Betty. “Our job’s all over. Parad- 
ing isn’t part of the game.” 


The Army Offers Opportunities 


Henceforth the “United States Army 
will offer recruits increasing educational 
opportunities. By order of the War De- 
partment, every post already has a corps 
of competent instructors who will oversee 
the development of the recruits. If a man 
has only the equivalent of a primary edu- 
cation, he is immediately put into suitable 
classes and his education advanced until 
he has at least the same standing as a 
high-school graduate. To meet the dif- 
ferent tastes and abilities of the men, in- 
struction in more than seventy trades is 
offered; and when a man becomes pro- 
ficient in his chosen line he is given a cer- 
tificate to that effect. Opportunities are 
not limited, however, to a high-school edu- 
eation nor to trades. The army offers a 
university education, and pays not only 
the cost of the education, but, in addition 
to food, clothing, medical and dental care, 
and travelling expenses, a salary of $33 
a month to each recruit. A man on en- 
listing has the chance also of choosing 
service in Hawaii, the Philippines, China, 
Panama, or in France; or service in the 
United States. The army aims to give 
every ambitious and intelligent man in 
the service an unlimited chance for self- 
improvement, and to establish a higher 
standard of young American manhood. In 
return, the recruit gives his time, and be- 
comes, to his own physical and moral 
betterment, an upstanding soldier of the 
United States of America. 


Peace Chimes 


When the joyous news was flashed from 
the Eiffel Tower that the peace treaty 
was actually signed at last, Westminster 
Abbey was ready to ring in peace with a 
full peal of eight bells. At the coronation 
of King George VY. the bells were rung, 
but at that time there were only six. 
In the interval, the two bells necessary to 
complete the octave have been added, the 
old bells have been tuned, and London 
heard the full chimes for the first time 
last Saturday. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Vacation Church Schools 


Here is a summer opportunity 
FLORENCE BUCK 


The practice of closing the church 
school during the summer months is now 
-well established in our churches. To 
attempt to pursue a regular course of 
lessons during the period of summer heat 
and outdoor recreation would be futile. 

Yet there are always some children in 
every community who do not go away 
for any long stay. They are too young 
to attend the church services with profit 
even when these are maintained. Are 
they to be left without religious influence 
and guidance on eight, ten, or sometimes 
twelve Sundays of summer? The home 
may supply the lack—far too often it 
does not. Is it possible to minister to 
the religious needs of these little ones? 
Can the church offer any form of religious 
instruction and inspiration suited to the 
season and to our social conditions in 
summer ? 

An experiment tried last year in Con- 
cord, N.H., offers some-.help in answering 
these questions. The schools of the South 
Congregational and the Second Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) churches held union 
sessions at ten o’clock on the eight Sun- 
days of July and August,—four in one 
church and four in the other. There 
were no teachers présent. The leader, 
pianist, and two other helpers were the 
only adults needed at each session and 
the school was not divided into classes. 
By arranging lessons which could be 
given by a leader to the whole group, and 
by securing variety in topic and method 
of presentation, most of the officers and 
teachers were given their usual vacations. 
The three or four adults needed for each 
service were either those who did not 
usually serve in the school, or who found 
in the new topics and methods, as did the 
pupils, needed refreshment from the usual 
school routine. Attendance on the part 
of the pupils was yoluntary, and the 
record revealed that the programmes 
proved even more attractive to boys than 
to girls. 

The same order of service was used 
each Sunday, in which variety was se- 
cured by varying the hymns and readings. 
The school opened with a processional 
hymn, followed by the Lord’s Prayer, 
hymn, Psalm, a patriotic hymn, and the 
salute to the flag. With the opening 
notes of the patriotic hymn three boys 
marched to the front bearing the Ameri- 
can flag, placed it in its standard and 
stood at attention, leading the school in 
the flag salute at the close. An offer- 
tory sentence by the leader and response 
by the school, with an offertory prayer, 
were given from a typewritten order of 
service in the hands of the pupils, as 
were also the “Prayer for the World,” 
with one verse of “God save our noble 
men” (it was war-time then) used in the 
closing service. The school also used a 
recessional hymn at the close of the hour. 

The opening service was followed by 
memory drill on Bible passages, selected 
to fit the theme for the day. The offering, 
after the sentence by. leader and school 
response, was made by marching the 
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school past the special receptacle, different 


each Sunday, chosen or decorated to sug: 


gest the purpose for which the money was 
to be devoted. ; 

The topics for the desk lessons were 
selected and prepared by the two direc- 
tors of religious education, Miss Gertrude 
Downing and Miss Grace Morrill. Natural 
summer themes were chosen,—birds and 
flowers, animals and children, associated 
with suitable Bible passages and stories. 
On the Sunday devoted to birds and flowers, 
one of the outdoor parables of Jesus 
was told, and the memory verse was, “Not 
a sparrow falleth.” The offering, taken 
in a basket decorated with flowers and 
a bird, was given to the Country Week 
for Children fund. A story and pictures 
of a boy enjoying his vacation made clear 
the purpose of the offering. A bird-bath 
was carried by the children to the garden 
beside the church and filled with water, 
and they were intrusted with its care for 
a week. 

On the Sunday of “Kindness and Tender 
Mercy” several good animal stories were 
told; the children were allowed to ask 
and answer questions; and the offering, 
in an animal bank, went, of course, to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. The informal nature of the 
lesson period, opportunity for comment or 
question by the children, and a good deal 
of activity made the great value of this 
sort of school session for the summer. 
On two occasions stereopticon pictures 
were used. The first represented Old 
Testament scenes, of which the children 
gave the subject or told the stories briefly 
when they knew them, the leader talk- 
ing to and with the group. The offering 
that day was devoted to the destitute 
children of Bible lands. When the Will- 
iam Hole slides on the life of Jesus were 
shown, one of which represents him as 
healing the sick and holding an ailing 
child in his arms, the offering went to 
the Floating Hospital and was taken in 
a sea-shell. 

On two Sundays there was impromptu 
Bible drama. Very simple costumes and 
stage properties were provided. When 
the children arrived, a number were 
chosen who went into a side room, se- 
lected their costumes and the story they 
would present, and with very little guid- 
ance gave it in pantomime to the school, 
who then guessed the scene and some one 
told the story. David and Goliath was 
the first, the second was one scene from 
the story of Joseph. In the first, the 
scene was followed by an effective war 
story, making an appeal to the spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism, and the offering 
was used to purchase Thrift Stamps, 
which were contributed to the fund for 
the French orphans. The second day of 
Bible drama brought the lesson down to 


home conditions, and the children’s fund’ 


went to the district nurse. 

Models of an African village, with dolls, 
and a house as the box for the offering, 
were used to illustrate the missionary 
story, helping the children to realize some- 
thing of the life and surroundings of 
other children in far-off lands. The inter- 
national note was sounded again in the 
closing patriotic service. Flags of all na- 
tions were provided for the pupils to carry 
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in the processional, each being allowed 
to choose. The talk by the leader related 
to reverence for the great ideals for 
which each flag stands, and their relation 
to each other when all countries are 
joined in a league of friendship. One 
nation—the German flag was held up to 
view—had trailed its banner in the dust 
by breaking her treaties, by not keeping 
her promises to other nations. At this 
point in the leader’s talk the German flag” 
was dropped to the floor, amid breathless: 
silence. What should be done to bring 
this flag back to its place with those of. 
the other nations? When suggestions were 
made on national honor and virtue, the 


‘flag was again lifted to its place. A 


large red cross reminded the school of 
the cause to which the money given that 
day would be devoted. 

It is to be hoped that in the larger cities 
and towns community schools on similar 
lines may be carried on during the Sun- 
days of this summer. In rural districts. 
such services for children might well be: 
held in sheltered places out of doors. The 
happy experiment carried out by two 
neighboring schools in Concord demon-. 
strates the need for such Sunday assem- 
blies of children and something of the’ 
method-by which they may be made a 
genuine influence for good in the lives 
of those who attend. Just at this time, 
when children need to be instructed about 
world relationships and the League of 
Nations, much picturesque material and 
dramatie representation may be used to 
produce lasting effects on thought, heart, 
and life. 


Summer Services in Maine 


A word to the Unitarians who will spend 
their vacation in the vicinity of 
Frenchman’s Bay 


The summer services in the churches of 
Hancock County commenced on June 15, in 
Bar Harbor. Sullivan Harbor will have 
the kind attention of Rey. H. H. Saunder- 
son of the Department of Publicity of the’ 
American Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Saunderson has very generously interested 
himself in liberal preaching in Sullivan 
Harbor for niany years. This year the 
people of Prospect Harbor are looking 
forward to a visit from Rey. W. §S.. 
Nichols of North Andover, Mass., and ef- 
forts are now being made to arrange to 
have him preach in the Union Church. 

The officers of the Hancock County 
Conference are endeavoring to have the 
churches in West Gouldsboro and Hast 
Lamoine opened for the summer. The 
services in the Union Church in South- 
west Harbor are arranged for by Prof. 
Henry Wilder Foote of Harvard Divinity 
School, and he has obtained promises” 
from the leading preachers from the dif- 
ferent denominations to occupy the pulpit 
during the summer. Castine has recently 
called Rey. John H. Mueller of Barne- 


veld, N.Y., who has entered on his duty, 


and will preach during the vacation peri 


of our liberal friends who visit this” 


eee and ugg is little town. ine 
wil J. W. Motte) tee 
sgeéddebaap Hancock County pai eis 
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: Successful Trustees’ Meetings 
| EMERSON P. HARRIS 


- The trustees’ meeting is the heart and 


 eentre of church management. Live, suc- 
cessful meetings not only bring things to | 
inspiration through } 
those present to the whole church.’ 


but radiate 
What makes a successful meeting? The 
hope that others may be moyed to con- 


important than is usually assumed. 

The powers of trustees are broad in 
most of our congregational churches, ex- 
tending practically to the doing or initi- 
ating of everything needful to the largest 
usefulness of the church. Merely doing 
the routine business which is forced upon 
it is only a part of the board’s job. The 


exercise of vision and foresight, alert- |; 


ness to new ideas, and constant study 
of what would make for a larger life 
of the church are included. 

It is a good thing to give in the notice 
of a meeting such a statement of its main 
business as will insure trustees’ attention 
to the questions in advance. It makes 
for punctuality in attendance, and prompt- 
ness in work to state in the notice the 
exact time at which a meeting will begin 
and end, and then live up to it. No, this 


is not easy. The easy thing is lackadaisi- | 


eal drifting and gossip. which tend to 
make empty, long-drawn-out meetings. 
_ As complete a programme as possible 
should be arranged in advance, and sub- 
jects arranged in the most advantageous 
order, but ample time should be given to 
new business. 

The object of a meeting is not only to 


bring out free expression of every shade 
of thought to insure that a vote records 
the true opinion of the majority. The 
well-informed and the timid should both 
be encouraged to speak, but it is a mis- 
take to waste time on a subject the facts 
of which are not at hand. 

The chairman will not be a slave to 
parliamentary rules, but he has the harder 
tasks of holding the discussion rigidly to 
the subject by less formal but not less 
effective means, bringing out full and 
motions 
and amendments in a way to be fair to 
all. The chairman or secretary will do 
well to watch the agenda and his watch 
to see that time is properly apportioned 
according to importance of subjects, and 
that the required work is finished. 

An excellent place to apply ethical prin- 
ciples is in not’ wasting the time of the 
board by tardiness or talking away from 
the subject under consideration. It is up 
to the chairman or secretary, or both, to 
see that enough important business is 


brought before the meeting to make the 
el worth while. 


When a piece of business is laid over 
te the next meeting, it should be so en- 
ert in the secretary’s minutes that the 
ding of the minutes will put the meet- 


, oe in a position to begin the discussion 


re the last meeting left off. Repeti- 
not only wastes time, but makes a 
meeting. It is a, mistake to assume 


may be left to run itself. 
art to run such a session successfully, 
‘so that when it adjourns, each participant 
‘will have a satisfied consciousness of hay- 
ing accomplished the attempted task. 


writer gives a few suggestions with the | 


tribute to a subject which is far more |} 
‘ippines, as shown by the census just com- 
pleted, is almost as high as that of some 
of the Southern States of the United 
States, and higher than that of Greece, 
Italy, Portugal, Roumania, and Serbia. It 
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It is a fine 


The Literacy of the Philippines 


MAXIMO M. KALAW 
Secretary, Philippine Mission 


The percentage of literacy in the Phil- 


‘is also higher than that of any of the 
new countries whose independence is being 
‘recognized by the Allies. 

Seventy per cent. of the inhabitants of 
the Philippines over ten years old are 
literate, as shown by the 1918 census, 


‘according to a cable just received by the 


War Department 
Yeater at Manila. 
Of the estimated population of 10,500,- 


from Vice-Goyernor 


-000, 10,000,000 are civilized Christians, 


while 500,000 represent the non-Christians 
or so-called wild tribes. The latter, how- 
ever, are included in the population of 
which seventy per cent. are literate. 

It is pointed out there is every reason 


‘for the literacy of the Philippines to be 


still higher within the next few years, 


‘through the action of the Philippine leg- 
‘islature at its last session in voting 30,- 
‘000,000 pesos to extend the educational 
‘system so that schools will be available 
to every child and youth in the Philip- 
‘pines. 

dispose of business, but in doing so, to | 


Between 1912 and 1918 the total number 


‘of children in school increased from 440,- 
000 to 675,000, a gain of 54 per cent. in 


six years. The number of intermediate 
pupils grew to 67,000, a gain of 160 per 
cent. The number of high-school stu- 
dents reached 16,000, a gain of 220 per 
cent. 

The Philippine legislature, composed en- 
tirely of Filipinos, now supports 4,700 
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schools, with a teaching force of 12,303 
teachers. All instruction is in English, 
and will continue to be if independence is 
granted. A large number of additional 
American teachers are to be employed and 
sent to the Philippines within the next 
year. All of the expense of education is 
being paid by the Philippine Government. 


An Opportunity for Service 


At the instance of the United States 
Public Health Service a special course 
to train nurses in venereal disease con- 
trol will be conducted at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Department of Nursing and 
Health of Teachers College, for four 
months beginning July 7. 

With two hundred and fifty clinics for 
the free treatment of venereal diseases in 
operation in the United States and the 
number rapidly increasing an acute de- 
mand has developed for public health 
nurses especially trained in this impor- 
tant field. After conferences with Surg.- 
Gen. Rupert Blue, Asst. Surg.-Gen. C. C. 
Pierce, and other officers of the Public 
Health Service, Columbia University de- 
cided to conduct a summer school in ¢o- 
operation with the Social Service Depart- 
ment of Bellevue Hospital. 

The American Red Cross has consid- 
ered this phase of nursing so important 
that it has donated fifteen free scholar- 
ships for the course. In addition to these, 
social service nurses from practically 
every State in the Union are expected to 
attend the classes. 

The course will cover six weeks spent 
in classes, followed by two months’ study 
in selected clinics including that at Belle- 
vue Hospital. The lecturers will include 
experts from the Public Health Service, 
the faculty of Columbia University, and 
the staff at Bellevue Hospital. Ann Doyle, 
R.N., supervising nurse in the Division 
of Venereal Diseases, Public Health Ser- 
vice, who has had wide experience in this 
field, will hold weekly conferences with 
the student nurses. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


HIS reprint of the original six-volume set of Channing’s Works gives in the 
most complete and convenient form the convictions of this eloquent cham- 

pion of religious and political freedom, of education and philanthropy, about the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, the worth of human nature, the 
blessedness of human life, the dignity of labor, and the elevation of the working 


classes. 


This edition is noteworthy as having been prepared under the direct su- 
pervision of Channing himself, and is printed from the original plates. 


It is made 


of additional interest by a biographical and critical introduction by Rev. JOHN 


W. Cuapwick, and is fully indexed. 


(Sold only in sets.) 6 vols. 8vo. 


About 400 pages per volume 


Cloth $5.00 net; morocco $15.00 net per set; delivery charges 90 cents 


LIFE OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


CENTENARY MEMORIAL EDITION WITH PORTRAIT 


This volume contains a full account of Channing’s life, describes his relation to 
many departments of public activity, and includes many extracts from his public 
utterances and private correspondence. 


8vo. 719 pages. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.20 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Life 


There are deep things of God. Push out 
from shore! 

Hast thou found much? 
look for more. 

Dost fear thé generous Giver to offend? 

Then know His store of bounty hath no 
end. 

He doth not need to be implored or teased ; 

The more we take, the better He is pleased. 


—COharles Gordon Ames. 


Give thanks, and 


Sunday 


With thee is the fountain of life—Ps. 


erevi. 9. 
LIFE 


Forenoon and afternoon and night,—Fore- 
noon, 

And afternoon, and night,—Forenoon, and 
—what? 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 


Yea, that is Life: make this forenoon 
sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a 
prayer, 

And Time is conquered, and thy crown is 
won. 


—Hdward Rowland Sill. 


Monday 


Thou hast made known to me the ways 
of life—Acts i. 28. 


The glory of our life below 
Comes not from what we do, or what we 
know, 
But dwells forevermore in what we are. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Life is learning, suffering, loving; and 
the greatest of these is loving.—Hllen 
Key. 

Tuesday 

Keep my commandments, 
Prov. vii. 2. 


and live.— 


OnE DEED 


One deed may mar a life, 
And one can make it; 
Hold firmly thy will for strife, 
Lest a quick blow break it! 
Even now from far on viewless wing 
Hither speeds the nameless thing 
Shall put thy spirit to the test, 
Haply or e’er the sinking sun 
Shall drop behind the purple West 
All shall be lost or won. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 


As in a building 
Stone rests on stone, and wanting the 
foundation 
All would be wanting, so in human life 
Each action rests on the foregone event 
That made it possible. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Wednesday 


The foundation of God standeth sure.— 
2 Tim. ti. 19. 


Whether any particular day shall bring 
to you more of happiness or of suffering 
is largely beyond your power to deter- 
mine. Whether each day of your life 
shall give happiness or suffering rests with 
yourself.—George S. Merriam. 
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Thursday 


Where hast thou gleaned to-day?— 
Ruth ti. 19. 


The helpful life is the holy life. Holi- 
ness is help: sin is hindrance. At what- 
ever point we touch life to help it, in what- 
ever way we help the world and do not 
hinder it, whether by our prayers and 
songs and sermons, and industry in the 
church, or by the creation of a locomotive, 
or the painting of a picture, or the writ- 
ing of a book, or the digging of a drain,— 
in whatsoever thing we do, if we really 
help and do not hinder, then that is a 
holy life—Robert Collyer. 


Friday 
Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.— 
Heb. a. 9. 


To each man is given a marble to carve 
for the wall; 

A stone that is needed to heighten the 
beauty of all; 

And only his soul has the magic to give 
it a grace; 

And only his hands haye the cunning to 
give it a place. 


Yes, the task that is given to each man, 
no other can do; 

So the errand is waiting; it has waited 
through ages for you. 

And now you appear; and the hushed 
ones are turning their gaze 

To see what you do with your chance in 
the chamber of days. 


—Hdwin Markham. 


Saturday 


He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s sake.—Ps. rviii. 8. 


“Life is but once. We shall never pass 
this way again. Drink the cup, wear 
the roses, live the verses.” “Drink the 
cup,’—that means when hard experiences 
come to us, when we feel bowed down 
with the weight of cares and responsibili- 
ties, when we are crushed by a sense of 
our own inadequacy, accept it all sweetly 
as a part of the inevitable. ... Face the 
clouds without forgetting the sunshine. 
Accept the darkness of the night without 
forgetting the eternal stars... . “Wear 
the roses,’—appreciate the good in life, 
seek the bright and the beautiful whether 
in outward nature or in human nature,— 
they are there waiting for us to catch 
the inspiration and the good cheer they 
bring. . . . Look for the good things, the 
noble things, the roses of life in human- 
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ity; and almost before you know it, they 
will have influenced you, and you will be 
wearing them in your inmost conscious- 
ness. “Live the verses,’—make life 
rhythmical, make it a harmony, make it a 
poem.—Frederic A. Hinckley. 


Simultaneous Services 


A united effort will be made this autumn 
to quicken Boston Unitarian life 


As a result of the widely expressed de- 
sire to hold a series of meetings in con- 
nection with the Unitarian churches of 
the Boston District, the Ministerial Union 
has appointed a committee to arrange for 
such a series of meetings in the first week 
of November (November 8 to 7, inclusive). 

The committee is as follows :— 

Chairman, Rey. Samuel McChord Croth- 
ers, D.D. 

Vice-Chairman, 
Hawes. 

Secretary, Rev. Miles Hanson. 

Chairman of Speakers Committee, Rey. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 

Chairman of Publicity Committee, Rey. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson. 

Church Enlistment Committee: Chair- 
man, Rey. Harry Foster Burns; Rey. 
James A. Fairley, Rey. Maxwell Savage. 

Finance Committee: Chairman, Horace 
S. Sears; E. J. Lewis, and six members 
of the Laymen’s League. 

Chairman of Music Committee, 
Palfrey Perkins. 

The desires of the committee are that 
every church within convenient trolley- 
car distance from Boston should hold a 
series of meetings on the above dates for 
the deepening of the spiritual life and 
the quickening of interest in the things 
of religion,—these meetings to be con- 
ducted by the ministers of the respective 
churches, or, if desired, by a visiting min- 
ister supplied by the committee. 


For Two Ladies—On North Shore 


Finest views, safe bathing; room facing sea; double 
bed, large closet, with use of other rooms for light 
housekeeping. Boston references given and required. 
addres Mrs, A. B. C., 203 Western Ave., Gloucester, 

ass. 


Rev. Oscar Brown 


Rey. 


Summer Camp to Rent 


Furnished; outside sleeping and living porches; 
bathing; wonderful air and country; foot of Mt, 
Moosilauke; within mile of telegraph, telephone, and 
railroad; Warren, N.H. Obtainable for July, August, 
and September. C. P. Wellman, 16 Merrick Street, 
Worcester, Mass, 


OUT OF OLD PATHS 


By Mites Hanson 
Author of “The Power Behind,” etc. 
AN absorbing story of a theological pilgrimage from orthodoxy to liberalism, 


with delightfully human anecdotes of the author’s experiences in two English 
pastorates and of ranch life in the great South West. 


The majority of the chapters were published in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and 
the interest shown in them by the readers of that paper has caused the appear- 
ance in book form. 

116 pages. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 
For what avail 
the plough or sail, 
Or land or life 


if freedom fail? 
. EMERSON 


At the close of this week of simul- 
taneous services a large meeting will be 
held in one of the Boston theatres on the 
evening of the immediately following Sun- 
day. At this theatre meeting the music 
will be led by a large combined choir 


arranged by Rey. Palfrey Perkins. These 
theatre services are to be continued 
throughout the winter. 

Letters are now being sent to every 
church, and it is desired that an early 
reply be returned so that every possible 
arrangement may be made before the va- 
cation season. 

A wide and connected scheme of ad- 
vertising will be conducted throughout the 
weeks preceding the meetings, toward the 
cost of which the committee feel sure the 
various friends will readily provide the 
funds. 

All the members of the committee are 
full of hope that the churches will be 
greatly benefited by this connected effort, 
and also that the spiritual life of the 
city will be stimulated. We are con- 
stantly being told that the men of the 
present day are looking for a _ broad 
spiritual presentation of the deep truths 
underlying life, and who can better give 
such a presentation than the liberal 
churches? 

The committee has every confidence in 
asking the co-operation of our churches in 
this simultaneous effort, an effort truly 
combined yet truly free, for each church 
is to work on the lines that each district 
seems to require. 

Mites Hanson, 
Secretary. 


Isles of Shoals Meetings 


To the many new readers of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ReGister there should be commended 
the inspiring opportunities offered them 
for recreation and re-creation at the sum- 
mer meetings to be held on Star Island, 
Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, N.H., from 
July 7 to 27, inclusive. Plan to take a 
train to the good old historic city of Ports- 
mouth, there make quick and easy con- 
nection with a seaworthy boat which will 
sail down the winding, picturesque Pis- 
cataqua River, past the famous Navy 
Yard, out into the ocean for some eight 
miles. 

Once on Star Island a real welcome 
awaits you,—a comfortable hotel, good, 
substantial food, and a thorough relaxa- 
tion from the humdrum cares of life. 
The friendships formed at the Shoals last 
forever. Have you ever heard of the 
Shoals spirit? If not, you still have some- 
thing to learn—in spite of the old say- 
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ing, ‘“Dhere’s nothing new under the sun.” 
And when you have once caught this spirit 
and have attended the time-honored 
candle-light service and haye heard the 
helpful words of some of the strongest 
of our Unitarian men and women, you 
will simply say, “Why haven’t I come be- 
fore?” 

Among the speakers are :— 

For the Institute: Prof. Durant Drake, 
Ph.D., of Vassar College; Prof. Hugh 
Hartshorne, Ph.D.; Rev. Florence Buck; 
Miss Gertrude Downing; Mrs. Emma C. 
Needham; and Miss Minnie Packard. 

For the Summer Meetings: Rey. Messrs. 
F. R. Griffin, Houghton Page, Charles F. 
Potter, William Safford Jones, Manley B. 
Townsend, C. H. Valentine, Henry Wilder 
Foote, Eugene R. Shippen, Dilworth R. 
Lupton, Palfrey Perkins, Joel H. Metcalf, 
and Miles Hanson; Mrs. M. Louise C. 
Hastings; Messrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jr.; James O. Fagan, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr.; 
Henry Jewett, and Carl B. Wetherell. 


After the Saloon Goes 
F. M. BENNETY® 


It is a mistake to become unduly exer- 
cised over the necessity for furnishing a 
substitute for the social and recreational 
features of the saloon which will be abol- 
ished by prohibition. It is a mistake, be- 
cause people of no class visit such places 
secondarily for social and _ recreational 
purposes, but primarily for securing drink 
and the effects of drink. 

The social life of saloons is one which 
is fostered more largely on the animal 
plane than on that of any thought of higher 
social mingling. People have used the 
poison under the delusion that it stimulates 
their faculties for proper social intercourse. 
The truth is that the effect of drink is 
always to deaden the higher faculties and 
release the animal propensities. One has 
only to observe a man under the influence 
of liquor to see that its total effect is to 
paralyze and deaden instead of to stimulate. 
Of course, the victim imagines that he is 
stimulated, but his sober friends know that 
the contrary is true and that his intellectual 
and moral faculties are benumbed. 

The recreational features of saloons will 
be quickly supplied by the people them- 
selves if they are released from the ex- 
pense and waste of them, and they should 
be allowed to create for themselves these 
instruments. ‘This is the case in all dry 
territory. People will spend themselves 
and their resources in more wholesome 
ways and more largely out of doors. There 
is usually a betterment of the life of lodges, 
of churches, and of homes as a conse- 
quence of the abolition of saloons, and the 
balance is quickly found and life is on a 
higher plane. 

In every city, probably, there is needed 
a larger general club-house and auditorium, 
an “American house” or “Americanization 
house” in which all citizens and prospec- 
tive citizens may meet, and which shall 
furnish ample opportunity for the meet- 
ing of groups of people of all classes for 
the purpose of social mingling, wholesome 
play, and open discussions of the affairs 
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of common life. We need a place for an 
open forum for free discussions of all top- 
ics and among all classes of people. We 
need more reading men and women and 
children. The public library needs to be 
extended, for it is the great educator. 
‘Again, there should be some concerted 
effort and much group effort to extend 
and develop the capacity of play among 
all sorts of people. I do not mean the op- 
portunity for watching experts play, from 
the bleachers; I do not mean the specula- 
tive hilarity of the crowds which dissipate 
in the gambling of contests between picked 
groups; but I mean the development of 
play among all the people of all classes and 
all ages. People should be taught to play 
and be given leisure for it. The people of 
foreign birth usually have a better mind 
to play when given opportunity than do 
Americans, who mostly indulge in play 
by proxy because they do not know how 


to play themselves. 


< 
CHEMICAL STOCKS 


Arthur D. Little at the meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
said :-— 

‘“The country is on the verge of chemi- 
cal developments comparable in magni- 
tude to and richer in promise than the de- 
velopments in railroads, public utilities 
and mining, on which so many Boston 
fortunes were builded in the past.” 

President Wilson has urged the pas- 
sage of legislation protecting American 
chemicals and dyestuffs and Congress 
now has the matter in charge. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 


No Bonds No Preferred 
56 Years of dividends without interruption 
1909 to date average $10.57 per share, 
plus 7% in stock each year. 

Send for full information on this property 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 
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Institutes for Religious Education 
Fy At ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Sixth Session of. the Institute for 

Religious Education at Andover will be 
held this year from June 29 to July 5, 
~ the buildings of Proctor Academy furnish- 
‘ing the dormitories and dining-hall. Morn- 
ing lectures and devotional services are 
held on the campus when weather permits, 
the. church being used for the Sunday 
services and evening lectures. Dr. Durant 
Drake of Vassar, Dr. Hugh Hartshorne of 
Union, and Rey. Florence Buck each gives 
a course of six lectures. Dr. Drake’s 
theme is ‘Reconstruction in the Church” ; 
Dr. Hartshorne’s, “The Religious Life of 
Children and How to Study It.” Miss 
Buck’s course will present teaching meth- 
ods. Mrs. Emma C. Needham and Miss 
Minnie Packard ‘will give talks on two 
afternoons, which will be followed by dis- 
cussion, and conferences on the work of 
officers and teachers in our church schools 
will be held as often as time will permit. 

The New Hampshire Unitarian Confer- 
ence will meet during the same week, of- 
fering a varied programme of nature 
studies, lectures, and concerts, given 
mainly in the afternoons and evenings. In 
these, institute members may share. The 
combination offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for study and inspiration, and 
there are abundant possibilities for recre- 
ation. <A trip to Kearsarge Mountain is 
one of the events of the week. 

Room and board may be secured at 
$10 per week, $1.70 per day. Room as- 
signments may be secured by writing to 
Rey. Leon S. Pratt, Andover, N.H. It is 
good to hear that advance applications for 
rooms give promise of an attendance even 
larger than last year. For programmes 
apply to Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Il. Av Srar Istanp, Istes or SHOALS 


The joy of Shoals devotees over the re- 
turn to Star Island for the Institute for 
Religious Education and the Summer Meet- 
ings which follow is somewhat tempered 
by the announcement that rates at the 
hotel must necessarily be $20 to $23 per 
week in addition to $1 membership fee 
for each week of attendance. To make 
terms for the institute more definite, a 
flat rate of $15 for*the five days from 
Monday noon, July 7, to Saturday noon, 
July 12 (plus $1 membership fee), has 
been arranged, and all the institute lec- 
tures have been placed within that time. 

Even at this rate, many teachers in our 
church schools will find it impossible to 
pay the entire amount needed in addition 
to travelling expenses. Why should not 
our churches or Alliance branches send 
two or more teachers from their schools 
for this week of training? Faithful lead- 
ers deserve to go; unskilful teachers need 
to go. Perhaps other churches may have 
the experience that came to a church in 
a large mid-Western city. 'The expenses 
of the superintendent and four teachers 
had been paid to one of our institutes by 
the church, and the recipients of this 
favor carried back to their work the 
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knowledge and inspiration they had de- 
rived. “It revolutionized our school,” 
wrote the minister’s wife a few months 
later. 

The same lecturers will be heard at Star 
Island as at Andover,—Prof. Durant Drake, 
Ph.D., of Vassar, Prof. Hugh Hartshorne, 
Ph.D., of Union, who will speak on “Fac- 
tors in the Formation of Character,’ and 
Rey. Florence Buck of the Department of 
Religious Education. All the lectures ex- 
cept Dr. Drake’s will be different from 
those given at Andover, so any one who 
can attend both will secure a two weeks’ 
teacher-training course from June 30 to 
July 12, members going directly from An- 
dover to Star Island. 

Application for reservation of rooms 
should be made to Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 
Pine Ridge Road, Wellesley Farms, Mass., 
and membership fee sent to Mr. Alden Y. 
Keene, 40 Fayette Street, Watertown, 
Mass. 


Wy 


The successful and largely attended in- 
stitute which had been held at Meadville, 
Pa., for nine years was last year trans- 
ferred to Chicago and will meet there 
again this year, July 15-25. The lectures 
will be given in one of the lecture-rooms 
of Chicago University, while the parish 
house of Hull Memorial Chapel affords 
a meeting-place for arriving members and 
opportunity for social gatherings during 
the institute session. 

Rey. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of St. 
Louis, will give a course of ten lectures 
on “Psychology.” Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
B.D., of Meadville, will give a course on 
“Comparative Studies in the Gospels.” It 
is expected that Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Th.D., Secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, will return from his 
trip to the Near Hast in time to give the 
course on “Ideals and Methods in Re- 
ligious Education” announced on the pro- 
gramme. In the event of his inability to 
return in time, the Associate Secretary 
of the Department, Miss Buck, will be the 
lecturer in his stead. 

There is not at Chicago, as at the other 
institutes, one central building or group 
of buildings in which the members are 
housed. Room and board may be obtained 
at a minimum ‘expense of $1 per day. 
Room and board in the same house are 
difficult to secure at a reasonable rate 
for a short period, but good rooms can 
be secured and there are excellent res- 
taurants. Application for accommoda- 
tions may be made to Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. Please state price within which liy- 
ing expenses for the ten days should be 
kept. 

Programmes giving full information, and 
explaining a possible longer course in Chi- 
cago University in religious education for 
either the first term of six or the entire 
twelve weeks of the summer quarter, may 
be secured from Professor Bowen or from 
the Department of Religious Education, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

In the interest of good teaching in our 
schools and adequate methods in the work 
of religious education in our churches 
these institutes should be well attended. 
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Women Begin Reconciliation 


Letter from a group of French women to 
German women, read at a public meeting 
organized by the International Congress 
of Women and held in Zurich Univer- 
silty, Switzerland, March 12, 1919 


“At last, after four years, we women, 
French and German, again find each other, 
we whom the masters and slayes of war 
have sought to make into enemies. We 
have refused; we have cried ‘No’ to the 
lie which creates and eternalizes war. 

“To-day, when for the first time our 
hands, which have sought each other in 
the night, can be rejoined, we would re- 
peat together what we have been saying 
separately on both sides of the frontier of 
blood—for they have been the same words 
and the same thoughts. 

“Because we are alike, because we are 
of one human stuff, because our work, our 
sorrows, and our joys are the same, be- 
cause our children are the same children, 
we protest against the murderous inyen- 
tion of an ‘hereditary enemy,’ against the 
prejudice of ‘hostile races.’ 


BOARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 


THE HOMESTEAD 
ANDOVER, ME. 


Offers health, comfort, and economy. Booklet and infor- 
mation of WALTER S. Fox, 85 Water Street, Boston, or 
Sytvanus Poor, Andover, Me. 


FOR SALE 


One 20x 40 7 ft. wall Duck TEN’ in good 
condition. Particulars and price upon appli- 
cation. 

Address: W. F. ROBERTSON, 25 Bevtiea St., 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
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Attractive Wedding Gifts 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | 


BY 
Wiiiiam C. GANNETT 
A most attractive little book full of inspiring 
suggestions for the attainment of true happi- 
ness. Bound in white cloth, with or without 
marriage certificate. ; 
60 pages. 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents. 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE 


BY 
GrorcE S. MERRIAM 


An exceptionally attractive booklet setae 
forth the opportunities, privileges, joys, du- 
ties, and mutual obligations of married life. 

A marriage certificate bound in facing the 
title page, if desired, without extra charge. — 


r6mo. Flexible leather. 75 cents net; by mail, aa cents. 
adic covers. 25 27 cents. 
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victims. They are our brothers and our 


¢ __ Sisters who have been suffering every- 
_ where where the war has burnt its way. 
We wish no vengeance. 


_ “We hate only war, the great atrocity 
which includes all others. We will have 
nothing of it. We reject alike the pride 
of victory and the rancor of defeat. 
“We who survive the great crime, we 
should remember our common failure, re- 
eall the tortures which the soldiers, the 
prisoners, and the people at the rear have 
_ suffered in our names and the names of 
our peoples. Let us recall our lightness 
before war, our carelessness in the face 
of excitations, of lies, our little zeal to 
prepare peace. 
“United by a common faith and a com- 
mon duty, we engage ourselves to devote 
our lives to the cult and safeguard of 
peace, to the war against war which in 
anger, hate, and injustice outlives its mil- 
lions of dead. All women against all 
wars. ; 
“To work! Openly, in the face of those 
who vow eternal hate, let us unite, let us 
love each other!” 


* 


‘The Reply of the German Women 


“We German women have heard the 
greetings of our French sisters with the 
deepest of joy, and we respond to them 
from the depths of our souls. We, too, 
protest against the perpetuation of a hate 
which was always foreign to women’s 
hearts. Our French sisters! It is with 

' joy that we grasp your extended hand. 

We will stand and march together, in 
common effort for the good of mankind. 
On the ruins of a material world founded 
by force and violence, on misunderstand- 
ing and hate, we women will, through 
death and sorrow, clear the road to the 
new humanity. As mothers of the coming 
generations, we, women of all nations, 
want love and understanding and peace. 
Despite the dark and gloom of the present, 
we stumble, comforted, toward the sun- 

’ shine of the future.” 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D., minis- 
ter of All Souls Church, New York, N.Y., 
will preach at the morning service, 10.45 

o'clock, Sunday, July 6, at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass. — 
_ Meetings and Conferences 
Essex Conference Meets 
The one hundred and forty-eighth ses- 
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Churches was held at the North Parish 
Church in North Andover on Wednesday, 
June 25. The morning session was called 
to order at 10.30 by the president of the 
Conference, who is also minister of the 
ehurch, Rey. William §. Nichols. 

The first address of the morning was 
by Prof. Marshall L. Perrin of Boston 
University, who spoke on “The New Out- 
look and What it Means for a Progressive 
Church.” The second address was by Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell, the field secretary of 
the Laymen’s League. The devotional 
service at noon was conducted by Rey. 
John D. Reid. At the afternoon session 
the addresses were by Rey. Joel H. Met- 
calf of Winchester, who spoke on “An 
Attractive Church”; and by Mrs. Anna 
F. Dakin, on the Work of the Post-Office 
Mission. 

About one hundred delegates from the 
Conference were present, with several 
visitors from other conferences. The at- 
tendance was somewhat interfered with 
on account of the uncertainty of the settle- 
ment of the strike on the trolley lines. 
During the war, box-luncheons haye been 
taken to the meetings of the Conference, 
but at this meeting a luncheon was 
served by the ladies of the church, and a 
nominal charge of twenty-five cents was 
made. 


Parish News Letters 


Norwell is Prospering 


NORWELL, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard Charles Gale: The annual meet- 
ing showed the parish to be in a prosper- 
ous condition. The minister preached the 
annual sermon for the Women’s Relief 
Corps and Sons of Veterans, for the Ma- 
sonic Lodge of Hanover, the Baccalaure- 
ate sermons for the high schools in both 
Norwell and Pembroke, and is to preach 
for the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. In June the minister lectured be- 
fore the English department of the high 
school, on-“The Bible as Literature.” At 
the annual meeting of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety it was voted to unite with The AI- 
liance. This is a step long planned for 
and one that may be considered a great 
achievement for the parish. 


A Simple Installation 


Pretrersoro, N.H.—The Congregational 
Unitarian Society, Rev. Wilton E. Cross: 
On Sunday evening, June 22, Rev. Wil- 
ton Edson Cross was installed as min- 
ister. A special responsive reading was 
used, “being a declaration of dedication 
of minister and people to the spiritual 
enterprise in which we are to engage as 
co-workers with God.” Rey. George F. 
Patterson of Concord, N.H., former pas- 


sion of the Essex Conference of Unitarian ‘tor of the Peterboro church, gave the ad- 
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dress of welcome. The new minister 
spoke on “The Church of the Living God.” 


Constructive Work 


SToNEHAM, MAss.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. George William Bell, Ph.D.: 
At the June supper and entertainment of 
the Men’s Club all attendance records 
were broken. Recently The Alliance voted 
to undertake constructive work this com- 
ing year—one main object being to build 
up the interest in the young people and 
help them to find a place for the best 
social enjoyment. Another object was to 
present the church with a Wayside Pulpit. 
A new movement to establish a District 
Normal School of Religious Education, 
comprised of the six towns about .Stone- 
ham, has. been successfully inaugurated 
under the original auspices of the Stone- 
ham Federated Council of Churches. The 
representatives of the Stoneham Unitarian 
church on the Council are the minister, 
Mr. H. 8S. Taylor, Miss Alice V. Peyton, 
and Miss Alicia Houghton. A beautiful 
service for the dedication of our Honor 
Roll was held Sunday, June 15, at the 
close of the morning worship. The church 
closes on Sunday, June 29, with a service 
in memory of Julia Ward Howe. It will 
open again on September 14. 


Personals 


Rey. J. D. O. Powers has recently re- 
signed at Seattle, Wash., Rev. L. A. 
Walker at Middleboro, Mass., and Rey. 
John W. Tickle at Ellsworth, Me. 


Mr. Harry Hooper, a young business 
man of Dorchester, one of the directors 
of the National Y. P. R. U., enters Mead- 
ville this fall to study for the Unitarian 
ministry. 


Miss Hope Fagan has resigned her 
position as parish assistant at the First 
Parish, Dorchester, entering another line 
of work after nine years of service, and 
will be succeeded by Mrs. Harry Hooper. 


Rey. W. G. Letham has accepted a call 
to go to Winnipeg, Man., Rey. T. C. Brock- 
way to Barneveld, N.Y., Rev. F. A. Gil- 
more to Houlton and Presque Isle, Me., 
Rev. W. L. McKinney to Passaic, N.J., 
Rey. VY. D. Silliman to Iowa City, Ia., Rev. 
L. D. Plank to Duluth, Minn., and Rey. 
John H. Mueller to Castine, Me. 


Rey. Harry Foster Burns, minister at 
the First Parish in Dorchester, will sail 
from New York, July 2, to supply pulpits 
and speak almost daily at various churches 
in England. He goes at the invitation of 
the British Committee on Interchange of 
Speakers, and expects to return in time 
for the reopening of the First Parish, 


fd 


September 7. 
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FOR HOTEL ROOMS APPLY WITHOUT DELAY TO OUR TRANSPORTATION 
AGENTS, THOS. COOK & SONS, 336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


~ PLEASANTRIES 


Fresh: “Have you read ‘Freckles’? Co- 
Ed: “No, that’s just my veil.”—Penn State 
Froth. 


“What’s become of Billy Sunday? We 
never hear of him any more.” “Perhaps 
he’s joined some church.”—Life. 


“What sort of a girl is she?” “The 
kind that everybody says will make a good 
wife for somebody some day.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Rhetoric Prof.: “Your diction is absurd. 
How can a man hatch out a plan?” 
Originality : “He might have his mind set 
on it.’—Michigan Gargoyle. 


“Do you take exercise after your bath 
in the morning?” asked Perkins. Jerkins: 
“Yes; I generally step on the soap as 
I get out.”—WNebraska Awgwan. 


“Jones,” said the botanist, “I see a pair 
of overalls working in the field. I wonder 
if it’s a man or a woman?’ “You say 
it’s working? Then it’s a woman!”— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Said the Diplomat to the Parrot gay: 
“You talk but don’t know what you say.” 
Said the Parrot gay: “Perhaps that’s so, 
But you don’t dare say what you know.” 
—New York Hvening Post. 


“This hurts me more than it. hurts you,” 
the fond parent remarked sadly to his 
punishment-suffering son. “Then,” said 
the bad lad, gritting his teeth, “keep on 
with it, dad. I can stand it.”—Boston 
Post. 


Maud: “Your friend, Miss Blank, going 
to be married? Why, I had the impres- 
sion that she was a woman-in her declin- 
ing years.” Ethel: “Oh, dear, no. She’s 
in her accepting ones.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Old Gentleman (in street car): “Has 
any one here dropped a roll of bills with 
a rubber elastic around them?” “Yes, I 
have!” cried a dozen at once. Old Gentle- 
man (calmly): “Well, I’ve just picked up 
the elastic.”—Widow. 


Cobbler’s Advertisement: “All plain 
work, such as soleing and heeling, is re- 
turned within ONE oR TWO DAYS. Toe- 
capping and Vamping will TAKE LONGER— 
AS WE DO THEM PROPERLY.’—Plymouth 
(Eng.) Co-Operator Adv. 


“Pickles and charlotte russe, hey? 
These women give some queer orders, 
don’t they?” “Yes, sir,” assented the 
waiter. ‘“What’s yours?’ “Piece of hot 
mince-pie with two portions of ice-cream 
on it.”—Kansas City Journal. 


Customer: “I want a machine that isn’t 
expensive as to gasolene or upkeep and 
one that I needn’t worry about in the way 
of punctures.” Automobile Agent: “All 
right. I can sell you either a wheelbarrow 
or a baby carriage.”—Judge. 


“Rufus, aren’t you feeling well?” “No, 
sah.  I’se not feelin’ very well, sah.” 
“Have you consulted your doctor, Rufus?” 
“No, sah. I ain’t don’ dat, sah.” “Why? 
Ayen’t you willing to trust your doctor, 
Rufus?’ “Oh, yes, sah. But de trubble is 
he’s not so alt’gether willin’ to trus’ me, 
sah.”—Yonkers Statesman. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, an 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
‘RELIGION, 


INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
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JouNn HAYNES HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
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UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


|LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rey. John M. W ilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D. Morning service at 11. Sunday, 
July 6, Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass., will 
preach. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice; services of this 
church will be united with King’s Chapel. Morning ser- 
vice begins at 10,30, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, July 6, Rev. Bradley Gilman of Palo Alto, Cal., 
will preach. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Rev, Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., minister, 
Morning service at 9.30. _ Dr. Crothers will preach. Be- 
ginning June 29 and continuing through August 3, the 
morning service will be held at 9.30 o’clock. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev, Miles 
Hanson, minister, Service at1z A.M. Union service held 
in this church and conducted by Eliot Congregational So- 
ciety. Rev. Paul Griswold Macey will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month. 
The church is open daily from gto 5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A, Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus, 
Church school and kindergarten at o. 45 A.M Service of 
worship and sermon at 11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN. THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Travelling fel- 


lowships providing for further study at foreign universities 
available at uation. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. SourHworts, D.D., LL.D., President 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 


of materials we request our subscribers — 


kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 


dress at least one week in advance when- Ys 


ever possible. fF 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention}the Register ‘ :- 


